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CHAPTER I. 
HERE had been Kennedys in Vir- 
ginia for considerably upwards of a 
century. In fact, ever since one Julian 
Kennedy, surgeon in the royal navy, left 
his ship at Jamestown, with a grant in his 
pocket empowering him to take up as 
much land in the James River valley as 
would suffice for the maintenance of him- 
self and his family, and to have and hold 
the same, subject to quit-rents to the 
crown, for the honor and glory of God 
and the king. 

In pursuance of his privilege the 
founder of the Virginia branch of the 
Kennedy family had pushed on up the 
river, in the track of one of the many 
expeditions into the transmontane that 
had followed that of Governor Spots- 
wood, and located among the spurs of the 


Blue Ridge, modestly appropriating for ° 


himself and his posterity twenty miles of 
the arable lands lying on either side of the 
river. Being a man of enterprise and 
action, he had gone vigorously to work on 
his new possessions, bringing over settlers 
to clear and improve his lands, arranging 
his affairs, and establishing his family. 
His method of clearing the “ forest 
primeval ” and making the soil available 
for agriculture had been unique, and well 
worthy the attention of political econo- 
mists. Like most great schemes, it had 
been simple, and had mainly consisted in 


planting his retainers, in hastily erected 
log-cabins, here and there, on his huge 
estate, with an axe and six months’ provi- 
sions allotted to each man, and the com- 
prehensive order to “to cut himself out.” 

When matters had been arranged to 
his satisfaction, Dr. Kennedy had left his 
people to follow out his instructions, and 
betaken himself again to his profession 
on the high seas in order to discharge his 
quit-rents to the crown. His wife, from 
all accounts a most intrepid dame, had 
ruled in his stead, and doubtless proved 
herself an efficient regent, for when, after 
an absence of seven years, her lord had 
returned to her, he found that under her 
administration his retainers had obeyed 
him to the letter, and that forest and un- 
dergrowth were giving place to fields of 
corn and tobacco. ; 

There had, been a story—created and 
circulated by the malevolent and foolish— 
to the effect that during all those seven 
years Dr. Kennedy had never communi- 
cated with his wife by word nor sign, 
And that, so far from resenting the neglect, 
Madame Kennedy—as she had been 
called—had sustained the separation from 
her husband with exasperating fortitude, 
riding over the vast estate on her black 
horse Tempest, with a pistol at her saddle 
bow, and a volume of Chaucer in her 
pocket (for the lady affected to be lite- 
rary), attending to her affairs and pre- 
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serving an appearance of the most unruf- 
fled tranquility. Indeed, the provocation 
given by her indifference to comment 
seems to have been so great that bold 
spirits went so far as to aver that, believ- 
ing her liege lord safely gathered to his 
fathers, Madame Kennedy had enter- 
tained thoughts of another mate, and that 
Dr. Kennedy had reappeared only just in 
time to preserve his wife from bigamy. 
Such calumnies, of course, were baseless, 
save in malice, and no true Kennedy 
would for a moment give them credence, 
for, with them, it is a well-known fact 
that among the family archives rest sun- 
dry ancient bills and letters, yellow with 
age- and quaintly spelled and worded, 
wherein is set forth that Dr. Kennedy, as 
became a loving lord and husband, did on 
such and such a date cause supplies of 
various sorts, including a satin petticoat 
and bodice picked out with silver, and a 
cloak of carmine taffety, “ such as beseem- 
eth ye ladyship’s degree,” to be conveyed 
from the mother country to the colony of 
Virginia for the use and behoof of Mis- 
tress Julian Kennedy. 

After his seven years of voyaging, Dr. 
Kennedy had abandoned the sea and set- 
tled on his estate, giving his attention 
thereafter to the rearing of children and 
race-horses and the cultivation of tobacco. 
As his sons had grown to manhood he had 
given to each a generous slice of his land, 
and settled them around him, so that in 
course of time quite a colony of Kennedys 
had been established in that twenty-mile 
radius. There, through succeeding years, 
they had lived and quarreled, intermar- 
ried and fought, loving and abusing one 
another with great satisfaction to them- 
selves and—as there was still plenty of 
elbow-room—little harm to their neigh- 
bors. They had served their king and 
country in judicial capacities and the 
House of Burgesses, and afterward their 
country alone during the stormy times of 
the Revolutioi. 

In the slumberous season that followed 
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the establishment and recognition of the 
Republic, they had allowed themselves to 
gradually sink into the indolent, cultured 
life of Southern country gentlemen ; but 
every now and again the family would 
furnish the commonwealth with an orator, 
lawyer, or physician of note, in addition 
to many famous beauties, so that the old 
name had been kept green within the 
memories of men. And through the 
years there had grown with their growth 
and strengthened with their strength that 
jealous love of State and State’s rights 
which caused a foreigner once to remark 
that “to a Virginian, the commonwealth 
of Virginia formed a sixth continent of 
more importance than the others all com- 
bined.” 

The outbreak of the civil war had 
found all the Kennedys, able to bear 
arms, enrolled in the service of the Con- 
federacy, and the overthrow of their hopes 
had left them impoverished and broken 
down. 

Colonel Julian Kennedy, the present 
owner of the old family-seat of Broad- 
oaks, had been left a widower, about the 
beginning of the war, with four children; 
two sons, nearly grown, and two daughters 
—the latter small children, one little more 
than an infant. 

The sons, George and Julian, lads of 
sixteen and eighteen, had insisted, like 
many other brave-hearted boys, on re 
sponding to that last mad appeal of a dying 
nation for troops, and had fallen, a useless 
sacrifice to a broken cause. The little 
girls, Bernard and Rebecca—commonly 
called “ Rebie,” had been too young at 
the time of their family misfortunes to be 
seriously affected by them. Of their 
mother they had little or no recollection, 
and her place had been supplied to them 
by their grandmother, and also, in a 
measure, by their colored “mammy.” 
Looking backward through the years, the 
episode of the war was to the girls like 
some shadowy, far-away dream, filled with 
distorted images, and known rather from 














hearsay than from tangible, individual 
memories. Of the vital excitement which 
had permeated all things and caused life 
toseem as though lived amid an atmos- 
phere surcharged with electricity, they, of 
course, knew nothing. 

To Bernard, the elder of the pair, would 
come, dimly, at times, recollection of 
strange men in gray uniforms, who had 
played with and kissed her; and more 
distinct memories of the horses which had 
stood always saddled in the stables, on 
which Uncle Peyton, the colored hostler, 
had let her ride up and down the stable- 
yard with baby Rebie, proudly astride, in 
front of her. Then would come intervals 
of quiet, when there would be no soldiers, 
and no horses to ride, and the plantation 
work would go on as usual. Even the 
end was indistinct, although Mammy 
would often go over for them the sad, sad 
story of the loss of their brother George, 
the fall of Richmond, and of how the 
sound of the guns had come to them all 
through that last desperate march to Ap- 
pomatox ; and of how aged and wan their 
grandmother’s face had grown as the 
leaden hours had dragged along bringing 
nearer and more near the certainty that 
the curtain had fallen forever on the 
saddest, bloodiest drama of the age. 

The only day that stood out clearly in 
Bernard’s memory was the one on which 
their uncle, Edward Kennedy, and young 
Geoffrey Bruce had brought home their 
father and Julian, both so still and white ; 
the tears had gathered thick in Uncle Ned’s 
eyes as he kissed them, and had fallen in 
bright drops on little Rebie’s curls. Then 
Julian had been laid to rest in the old 
burying-eround by George’s side, and for 
along time they had never seen their 
father—only their grandmother's anxious 
face, and Mammy’s warning finger if they 
should forget and make a noise. 

After a time their father had grown 
strong again, and able to take into 
hishands and piece together the broken 
fragments of his life. They had become 
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accustomed to the sound of the crutches 
instead of the quick, firm step which for- 
merly had “rung through passageway 
and hall” of the old mansion. And with 
the passing of many seasons the graves 
had been covered thick with myrtle and 
with grass, and time’s merciful fingers had 
trained the ivy of memory over the heart 
ruins. 


CHAPTER II. 

“BERNARD!” exclaimed Rebie, one 
pleasant morning in the last of May; 
“Bernard, do put down your work and 
come and tell me who this man can be. 
Quick! run! before he gets out of sight 
behind the trees. I’ve been watching 
him ‘peruse’ down the road, as Uncle 
Peyton would say, for five minutes. He 
resembles James’s horseman; there is 
mystery in his mancuvres and melan- 
choly in his sombrero, The way he seru- 
tinizes the house is positively weird. I 
can’t make up my mind whether he’s an 
artist, a prospective burglar, or an old 
acquaintance trying to refresh his mem- 
ory.” 

“ Probably an agent for mineral lands 
or patent bed-springs,” hazarded Bernard, 
threading her needle placidly, and re- 
fusing to be beguiled from her easy-chair. 
“ Four have been here already this week. 
The iron ore and couches of this region 
appear to be occupying public attention 
just now. Or, maybe, since you say he 
scans the house speculatively, this man 
sells paint, or lightning-rods, or roofing, 
and observes that we cry aloud for all 
three. Don’t let him see you, Rebie, or 
he’ll pounce down on us and stick like a 
burr until dinner-time.” 

“He’s getting off his horse now,” an- 
nounced Rebie. “I wish you’d come and 


look! He’s coming up the yard and he 
hasn’t any saddle-bags. I don’t believe 
he’s an agent at all.” 

Bernard rose in alarm. “Coming in!” 
she exclaimed, ‘‘ and father not in the 
house to hammer into his head that we 
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don’t want any of anything he’s got to 
sell! Shake your head at him, Rebie! 
shake it hard / Oh! dear! I’m so tired of 
having to impress it on these men that 
the South has no money for improve- 
ments.” 

Rebie laughed. “It’s a gentleman, 
Bernard. Come and see for yourself. He 
fastened his horse to the old horse-shoe 
Julian nailed to the poplar tree outside 
the gate. I wonder how he knew it was 
there ?” 

Bernard advanced and peeped over her 
sister’s shoulder, half hidden by the cur- 
tain. The gentleman was ascending the 
steps of the front porch, and she could ob- 
tain a fairly satisfactory view of him. The 
sight brought inspiration. 

“T know who he is!” she proclaimed. 
“Mammy told me this morning that 
Geoffrey Bruce had come home, and this 
must be he. I forgot to tell you. He’s 
come over to see father. I wish he hadn’t 
—so soon ; it will upset father dreadfully. 


He used to be intimate with our boys, you 


know, and was always here. He was in 
father’s troop and with him all during 
that terrible old time. It must be fully 
ten years since he left the neighborhood. 
He went away just after his mother’s 
death. How he has changed !” 

“T remember him a little now,” Rebie 
thoughtfully observed. “He used to ride 
a big gray horse and take me on the sad- 
dle in front of him sometimes. The day 
Julian was buried he held me in his arms 
at the grave, and I got frightened and 
cried myself to sleep on his shoulder. 
There goes Mammy to the door. Oh! I 
wish he hadn’t come over until we got 
used to the idea of his being at home 
again.” 

The pair silently listened to the sound 
of opening and closing doors, and of foot- 
falls along the hall. Each face was eager, 
expectant, and a trifle sad. In a moment 
Mammy entered, in reality elated and 
important, but thinking it necessary to 
dissemble, and shake her turbaned head 
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as though oppressed by woe unutter- 
able. 

“Chil’un,” she announced, in a tone 
with varying intonations, “young Mr, 
Bruce done come over to see your pa. I 
told him Mars’ Julian war out ’pon de 
plantation, but I "lowed you all would be 
glad to see him. Lord! Miss Bernard, 
honey, it went th’ough me, it did, fur to 
see him livin’ an’ standin’ thar, arter all 
dese years, an’ my two blessed boys whar 
used to be so merry an’ joysome wid 
him—” Mammy paused and lifted her 
apron to her eyes. 

Rebie suspended the operation of brush- 
ing her curly black hair and administered 
a consolatory pat or two on the old wo- 
man’s shoulder. 

“There—there, Mammy; don’t cry, | 
please. Of course, it brought back the 
boys to you. It will to father. You just be 
on the lookout for him and let him know 
that Mr. Bruce is here. Shall I go into 
the parlor now, Bernard, or wait for you?” 

“Go, please; I must change my dress. 
I won’t be long.” 

Rebie walked slowly along the hall and 
opened the parlor door. What manner of 
man would he be, she wondered, this 
stranger, who was yet no stranger, but 
part of the painful past? As she entered, 
a gentleman rose from the sofa and ad- 
vanced to meet-her with extended hand. 
Rebie gave a comprehensive glance which 
embraced every detail of appearance aad 
costume as she placed her fingers in his. 
He wasa man of thirty-two or three; 
not tall—indeed, scarcely taller than was 
the girl herself, but with a sturdy, well- 
knit figure, a good head, well set on 
manly-looking shoulders, a kind, hand- 
some face and a pair of hazel eyes that met 
hers with a pleasant smile in them. Rebie 
liked the face, and her manner became 
warmly cordial on the instant. 

“You can’t imagine,” he said, in reply 
to her words of welcome, “ how glad Iam 
to see you and the old place again, or 
what a delight the mere being at home is 
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tome. During an absence, such as mine, 
a man comes to realize the power of early 
associations and to feel the love of home 
and yearning for familiar scenes and faces 
drawing him, as he grows older, always in 
one direction with a force which defies re- 
sistance.” 

Rebie seated herself in a low chair, and 
motioned him again to his place on the 
sofa near her. 

“Time weans most men from their old 
associations,” she averred. ‘They niche 
into a new environment quite comfortably, 
and when brought home again they feel 
the old, the unaccustomed, and are 
cramped and ill at ease.” 

Bruce smiled at her moralizing tone. 

“Tt depends on the man, after all,” he 
said. ‘‘ I’m a conservative sort of fellow 
myself, and I never tried to take root out 
there. I always intended to come back. 
It was to be only a question of time. And 
about three weeks ago, in Texas, such a big 
wave of homesickness broke over me that 


I’ve had 


I felt like a creature drowning. 
many a touch of mal du pays during the 


years, but nothing like that. My call 
had come, and it seemed to me that if I 
didn’t breathe Virginia air and see Vir- 
ginia hills again I’d die. It may sound 
womanish, but it’s true.” 

“<The man be more of woman, she of 
man,” quoted Rebie, gayly. “Don’t 
apologize, Mr. Bruce. I see you are 
approaching the ideal state. And when, 
if I may inquire, did the homesick wave 
deposit you at your own front door ?” 

“Yesterday afternoon. I neglected to 
serve a notice on my people, and so had 
the joy of trudging over from the station, 
and of frightening poor old Sophy nearly 
intoaspasm. I got home almost on the 
edge of dark, and dust and travel had 
rendered my aspect sinister. Sophy be- 
held in me a marauder bent on rapine ; 
she gave one horrified glance, yelled: 
‘O Lordy! dar’s de wuss one yet,’ dodged 
back into the kitchen and refused to par- 
ley with me.” 
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“That was a sorry welcome,” Rebie 
laughed. “How did you convince her 
that you were your very self?” 

“Oh! Tdiscoursed persuasively through 
the keyhole. At first she scouted every 
word ; said she ‘done got used to tramps, 
an’ wan’t gwine b’leeve nothin’ dey said ; 
nor let no stranger in de house n’other.’ 
She likewise recommended me to go over 
the hill to the overseer’s house, where 
she promised me cheer and comfort. 
Finally, however, by recapitulating one 
or two episodes of my boyhood, knowl- 
edge of which was sacred to us two alone, 
I induced her to open the door, and, 
when further oratory had established my 
identity, her joy was great.” 

“Good old Sophy! what a faithful 
watch-dog she is. About six months ago 
some negroes in the next county harbored 
a tramp for a night or two and he gave 
them all small-pox; so they’ve been 
afraid to show hospitality to wanderers 
ever since. One can’t blame them, either ; 
negroes are so helpless in sickness.” 

They chatted on for a few moments, and 
then Rebie, oblivious of all previous 
statements to the contrary, remarked 
genially : 

“T’m glad you came to see us at once, 
Mr. Bruce. It was friendly of you.” 

Bruce looked gratified. 

“ My footsteps turned instinctively to- 
ward Broadoaks, as in the old days,” he 
heartily responded. ‘“ How wonderfully 
little the place has changed ; gone down 
somewhat, like most things in the South ; 
but with the same home look about it as 
of old. I stopped at the gate a bit to re- 
fresh my memory before coming in.” 

“We saw you,” acknowledged Rebie ; 


“we were at the window in a state of 


excitement, mingled with dismay over 
your approach. We took you for a ven- 
dor of patent medicines or bed-springs, 
and thirsted for portcullis and draw- 
bridge to defend ourselves withal.” 

‘¢ How unkind you are,” remonstrated — 
Bruce. “I flattered myself that. my’ 
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appearance was picturesque, and my 
approach a poem. When did Mexican 
sombreros get to be the insignia of patent 
pills in Virginia? Miss Kennedy, I’m 
disappointed in you! You should have 
more imagination.” 

Rebie glanced up, amused, and catching 
the laughter in the hazel eyes, felt the ten 
years in which they had been unknown to 
each other shrivel up and vanish. 

“ Your inner consciousness should have 
informed you of my identity,” Bruce pro- 
ceeded, “considering the fact that you 
once were called my ‘little wife,’ and in 
that character exercised much authority 
over me. Don’t you remember the day 
you stole off to the old sheep field after 
chincapins; and how we sought you, 
sorrowing? I found you, stuck in the 
middle of a brier patch, and filling the 
air with lamentations. Your dress was 
torn, your left shoe lost, your hands 
streaming with gore from the caresses of 
the briers, and you had nine green chinc- 


apins in your pocket for your sister. 
From these perils I rescued you with un- 
precedented heroism, and bore you home 


in my arms. And what is my reward? 
To be clean forgotten in ten short years!” 
He regarded her with mock tragedy. 

“A thrilling story,” mocked Rebie, 
“ and, as I believe, utterly without foun- 
dation. No; I don’t remember anything 
about it, and you don’t, either. It’s a 
transparent effort to establish a claim on 
my gratitude.” 

“Which you don’t intend to allow, I 
see,” retorted Bruce. “Oh! the meanness 
of repudiating an honest obligation! Ask 
Mammy if the annal isn’t authentic. 
She’ll bear me out. By-the-way, how 
little Mammy has changed. I could have 
imagined myself a boy again, when she 
opened the door, and almost expected you 
to come to meet me in a short frock, with 
your curls on your shoulders as you used 
to wear them. It was ashock to be wel- 
comed by a stately young woman in cere- 
monious fashion. Other things seem the 
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same; but looking at you, Bernard—or 
must it be Miss Kennedy? I realize that 
years have, indeed, passed.” 

“So!” exclaimed Rebie, much amused, 
“you thought it was Bernard, did you? 
And she was the heroine of your remi- 
niscences. I withdraw my disclaimer, 
It was stupid of me not to introduce my- 
self when I first came in; I’m Rebie.” 

Bruce looked half-incredulous. 

“Rebie—baby Rebie!” he repeated, 
“By Jove, you don’t say so! It hardly 
seems possible that Rebie could grow up. 
T always think of her as the tiny, curly- 
haired creature who used to ride on my 
shoulder, or in front of the saddle on the 
old gray horse.” 

Rebie made some smiling rejoinder to 
the effect that he must have been unusu- 
ally fond of children, since, from his own 
account, he had played nurse-maid to both 
her sister and herself. In the midst of 
their badinage the sound of light footsteps, 
and the regular tap-tap of crutches ad- 
vanced along the hall, and Rebie’s ex- 
pression changed on the instant. 

“ That’s father,” she said, and added: 
“ Please don’t take any notice, or get him 
a chair, or anything. He can’t bear to 
be reminded of his helplessness. He don’t 
notice when Bernard and I wait on him, 
because he’s used to it ; but with strangers 
it is different.” 

The young man’s face softened. He 
remembered his old friend so tall and 
strong; foremost always in all manly 
sports and deeds of daring. It must go 
hard with a nature like that to be a cripple. 
He advanced to meet his old commander 
with a full heart, and something sus- 
piciously like moisture in the hazel eyes. 

The men clasped hands and stood re- 
garding each other with that in their 
throats which prevented utterance. To 
the minds and memories of both by-gone 
scenes returned with startling vividness. 
Again they felt the high hopes, the bound- 
ing courage; again gloried in the pride of 
manhood, the pride of soldierhood ; again 
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knew the thrill of battle, the anxiety of 
counsel, the weariness of march and 
bivouac, the restlessness of fluctuations 
from hope to despair; again they heard 
the wild music of the battle-cry; felt 
the mad excitement of the charge, the 
glow of victory, and the anguish of de- 
feat. 

And through the chaos of conflicting 
memories one or two scenesstood boldly out, 
demanding special recognition: That day 
below Richmond, when the tide of battle 
had turned against them and the reserves 
had been ordered to advance, from their 
position on an acclivity to the left, to the 
support of a division, sore pressed. The 
gallant band of boys had swept past them, 
and for an instant—long enough for a 
father to recognize a son; a friend to 
know his playmate—a face had shown 
distinctly ; a fair, beardless face, pale as 
alabaster, the blue eyes aflame with a 
strange light ; and a voice had rung in 
their ears—a boy’s voice, soon to be 
silenced in death, shouting above the in- 
fernal roar—“ Forward! charge, for your 
homes, and for Virginia!” 

And that other scene—the lonely farm- 
house wherein the tragic close of four 
years of tragedy had been enacted. The 
disbanded troops grouped near, tattered, 
weary, famished, well-nigh heart-broken 
with the knowledge that courage, endur- 
ance, and suffering had availed them noth- 
ing, that the struggle was over, and that 
it had been useless. And after that the 
pitifulness of the home-comings. 

With all this between them, is it any 
wonder that actors in the scenes, meeting 
for the first time since those other days, 
should stand with clasped hands and 
moistened eyes, fearing to speak ? 


CHAPTER III. 

For the next half-hour the talk turned 
principally on the changes in the neigh- 
borhood during the past ten years. The 
marriages, deaths, births, comings and 
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goings were all recapitulated, as well as 
the sales and dismal passing into other 
hands of many of the old plantations. 
Some families had moved away, and their 
places had been supplied by strangers. 
Others, deep-rooted as the oaks which sur- 
rounded their dwellings, had clung to the 
soil with desperate tenacity, grimly defiant 
of debt and lawsuits. All the informa- 
tion which Colonel Kennedy and _ his 
daughters could supply relative to home 
affairs was hearkened to with interest by 
Bruce. As he claimed for himself, he 
was a conservative man, possessed to a 
marked degree by the home instinct which 
is a characteristic of Virginians. 

Then the talk broadened and diverged, 
and they won from Bruce some account 
of the changes and events which had filled 
the interval of absence for him. Not 
much of individual information could 
they glean, for Bruce was a shy man 
when it came to talking of himself, but 
enough to show them contrasts, and to 
condense and vivify their nebulous con- 
ceptions of the great West and of the 
possibilities which it could offer. Bruce 
was an intelligent man with keen and 
trained powers of observation, the gift of 
expression, and a subtle and dominating 
sense of humor. As he talked he was 
conscious of an undercurrent of amuse- 
ment; the pictures of his Western life, 
with all their virility and vastness, placed 
suddenly in this old-world environment, 
appeared to him as incongruous as would 
be a horse-fair held in the nave of a 
cathedral. 

His listeners were too simple-minded, 
and, moreover, too enthralled by his de- 
scriptions to be affected by aught in the 
way of contrast. To them their own life 
was fixed, laid down by the laws of prece- 
dent and environment, and with it they 
were content. These new views of a more 
extended life brought no unrest, no yearn- 
ing for emulation even when placed in 
juxtaposition with the quietude which 
surrounded them. They hearkened to 
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the stories with keen but impersonal 
interest, such as is given to all impressions 
which delight the intellect, or appeal to 
the imagination, but leave the emotions 
untouched. They liked to hear about 
the stir and bustle of the life beyond 
their quiet world, but they had no active 
wish to mingle with it. 

When, at length, Bruce took his leave, 
the entire family—including Mammy and 
old Uncle Peyton, who had happened 
round from the stable-yard, ostensibly on 
an errand, but in reality to shake hands 
with Mr. Bruce and assure him that he 
“ cert’n’y had grow’d,” accompanied him 
to the gate. They made much of him, 
too, and begged him to come to see them 
often, and rejoiced in his determination to 
settle among them once more with a sim- 
ple heartiness that touched the young 
man deeply. The life he had depicted 
for them had seemed interesting enough 
in the living, but it had not satisfied the 
higher, finer part of his nature, as he had 


already begun to fancy that this life 
might. 

“T like him,” announced Bernard with 
decision, as they watched him ride away. 
“T like him exceedingly, and I’m glad 


he’s come home to live. We must not 
let him get lonely, Rebie. We must have 
him over here often.” 

Bernard spoke calmly. An engaged 
young woman may plan unlimited hospi- 
tality to unattached creatures of the op- 
posite sex, with no questions asked, and 
no flutter of emotion. Rebie’s acquies- 
cence at first was silent, but as they walked 
back to the house she suggested that they 
should have an impromptu gathering of 
the neighbors one evening during the 
coming week in honor of the wanderer’s 
return. Bernard adopted the suggestion 
with enthusiasm, and the pair fell, ani- 
matedly to discussing ways and means. 

“That’s right, little women,” Colonel 
Kennedy observed, approvingly. “Give 
him a good send-off, and he’ll manage the 
rest for himself. He’ll be a popular man 
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in the neighborhood, as his father was, 
although he’s a cleverer man than his 
father, I should judge. I met John Ken- 
nedy this morning, and he told me Geoff 
had contrived to lift that outrageous 
mortgage Basil Bruce left on the estate, 
and is forehanded in the matter of an in- 
come, besides. John knows, for he’s been 
the lad’s agent during his absence. He’s 
got pluck, that young fellow—pluck and 
energy. He was a good soldier, too, in 
the old days. I’m glad he’s come home, 
The old State needs men of his calibre, 
We must get him into politics.” 

The following day was Sunday; a 
balmy, exquisite May-day, rich with an 
atmosphere of warmth and light, and 
with an earth vital with germinating im- 
pulses. The trees, all garmented in living 
green, held themselves proudly, as con- 
scious of a promising start in the season’s 
work; and the breezes kissed and en- 
couraged them, lifting the oak leaves, to 
show the tender russet on the under-side, 
and playing sweet whispering symphonies 
amid the tremulous twigs of the old 
aspens. The season was a trifle backward, 
so the walnut trees showed yellowish tas- 
sels still amid their foliage ; but the glory 
of locust and lilac bloom was over. 
Around the porch old-fashioned climbers 
hung—yellow jessamine, clematis, and 
banksia, and multiflora roses. The place 
was brilliant with form and color, and the 
atmosphere redolent with sweetness, 80 
that the dweller in that favored spot 
might be satiated with enjoyment through 
all the senses. 

It was a perfect day, filled with sun- 
shine, peace, and promise; filled with 
pleasant sights and goodly savors. A day 
on which to gaze abroad over the earth 
and the beauty and majesty thereof, ac- 
knowledging in the soul that life is good, 
and set in a good place, and that the 
spirit shall have cause to rejoice as & 
strong man, and mightily uplift itself each 
time the consciousness of conception and 
growth and fruition shall come to it with 
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the gladness of the season of love and of 
roses. 

The nearest church was three miles 
away, so the young ladies sometimes ex- 
cused themselves from attendance at its 
services. Colonel Kennedy rarely missed 
going himself, unless the weather were 
exceptional. He had old-fashioned views 
anent the power for righteousness which 
religious organizations may prove in com- 
munities, and also in regard to the neces- 
sity resting on the elders of the popula- 
tion for the preservation of example. 
Sometimes one or both of his daughters 
would accompany him ; sometimes, as to- 
day, they would prefer to remain at home. 
He never forced their inclinations either 
way, being too sincere a follower of Christ 
not to have absorbed and assimilated 
somewhat of the tenderness and liberality 
of His teaching. With the Colonel, as 
with his Divine Master, the verity counted 
for more than the appearance, and he held 
that even external acts of worship should 


be voluntary. 

Bernard was seated at the piano in the 
parlor, chanting a grand old anthem. 
Clear and sweet the words rang out—“I 


know that my Redeemer liveth.” She 
had a fine voice, rich and powerful, and 
sacred music suited it. Bernard was 
more gifted in many ways than was her 
sister—none more willing to admit it than 
Rebie herself. ‘“ Bernard is the majestic 
ship that glides over blue waves from far- 
away summer isles,” she would say. 
“And I’m the fiery little steam-tug that 
grapples her and tows her into harbor.” 
Sitting at her music, with the sunshine 
filtering through the old red curtains, and 
bathing neck, brow, and lovely chestnut 
hair with rosy light, she looked a St. 
Cecilia, and one almost expected to behold 
cherubim and seraphim hovering in rapt 
devotion near her. Yet Bernard, when 
roused, was as merry and active as Rebie 
herself, and no one enjoyed a dance or 
frolic more. Rebie was wont to declare 
that her sister betrayed her spirituality 
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most by neglecting her clothes, and there 
was truth in the accusation, for Bernard’s 
things never would look like other people’s. 
They had a dejected, left-to-themselves 
aspect that would: have blighted a less 
beautiful woman. Rebie was different, 
and always contrived to look fresh and 
trim, making the most of such good looks 
as she possessed. 

She sat on the porch enjoying the sun- 
shine and roses, and dreamily listening to 
the music. Her fresh white dress was 
adorned with a cluster of pink multiflora 
blossoms, and she had a book on her knee, 
into the pages of which she never once 
glanced. She was thinking of the element 
of interest which had been added to their 
lives by the return of Geoffrey Bruce. 

There was food for day-dreams in the 
music and the surroundings, but Rebie’s 
were broken into, ere well started, by the 
advent, from the kitchen regions, of a small, 
ragged negro boy with a comical counte- 
nance, and a brimless hat. He was ac- 
companied by a broad-backed, bench- 
legged terrier with cropped ears and tail. 
He was the only hope (the boy, not the 
dog) of the Broadoaks cook, and an es- 
pecial protégé of Rebie’s. 

“Miss Rebie—” he began, with the 
customary grin. 

“Crum,” interupted the young lady, 
‘how often must I remind you of the dis- 
courtesy of addressing ladies with your 
head covered ? Where are your manners ? 
Remove your chapeau and say out what 
you want, without unseemly cachin- 
nations.” 

The little darky clawed off his hat- 
crown with a chuckle. He was used to 
this grandiloquent style of conversation 
from his young ladies. They called it 
educating him, but Crummie was shrewd 
enough to fancy that they were in truth 
amusing themselves. He“ didn’t keer,” 
however, and was prone to imitate them, 
on occasion, behind their backs, for the 
edification of his less favored associates, 

“ Miss Rebie—” he recommenced. 
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“You said that before,” reproved 
Rebie. ‘“ Never make false starts, young 
man; it spoils the dramatic effect of 
oratory. As you are destined for the 
political arena, or, perhaps, the church, 
you should be careful to acquire a pure 
style. Observe my caution and pro- 
ceed. 

“Yes’m. Miss Rebie, ole Aunt Nancy, 
she say won’t you, please, marm, come 
down to her house d’reckly. Say she dun 
hear de angel o’ de Lawd a-callin’ an’ a- 
callin’ in de watches o’ de night, an’ she 
p’ently do b’leeve she gwine hab one fit. 
Say mis’ry so bad in her haid, an’ de j’ints 
o’ her back. An’ say, if you please, marm, 
fetch her one little drap o’ whisky in er 
boddle, an’ some sugar an’ coffee. An’ ef 
Miss Bernard got any cole meat, whar 
dun cook, she’d be mighty proud to hab 
little moufful, kase she aint got no appe- 
tite to eat nothing whar she got.” 

The boy reeled off his message with 
glibness, lifting up his shoulders, and roll- 
ing his eyes to emphasize the various 
points. The old woman in question lived 
in a cabin on Colonel Kennedy’s land, and 
was, in a great measure, a pensioner on his 
bounty. She had been his nurse, and used 
that fact unsparingly, and to herown very 
great advantage. 

Bidding the boy remain where he was 
to accompany her and carry the basket, 
Rebie passed through the house on her 
way to the store-room. She paused an 
instant at the parlor door to inform her 
sister of her mission. Bernard nodded, 
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being too well accustomed to reports of 
Aunt Nancy’s nocturnal summons to 
attach much importance to the various 
repetitions of them. She simply called 
after Rebie information in regard to the 
whereabouts of the provisions required, 
and enjoined iton her to take some one 
with her. 

Aunt Nancy’s cabin was situated about 
half a mile from the house, and the path 
leading to it passed through woods and 
beside a tiny stream, called in Southern 
venacular a “branch.” It was a merry 
brooklet, and “ babbled over stony ways 
in little sharps and trebles,” snaring sun- 
beams, and singing a soft accompaniment 
to the rustle of the wind amid the branches 
overhead. Rebie walked on briskly, en- 
joying the exercise, and listening to the 
boy’s gleeful whistle as he trotted behind 
her with the basket neatly balanced on 
the crown of his hat, and a stone ready in 
his hand for any game which might be 
started by the bench-legged terrier. The 
dog nosed about and wagged her stump 
of a tail with grave importance, pausing 
now and then to utter an excited bark, 
and dig frantically, for a second or two, 
at the root of some bush or sapling, raising 
thereby fallacious hopes in the breast of 
her master. 

Presently, however, she dashed along 
the path with a great show of activity, and 
planted herself, with lusty barking, right 
in front of a gentleman who was ad- 
vancing toward them from the opposite 
direction. 


[TO BE CONTINUED ] 





SPRING AWAKING, 


LINNG. 


\ HEN the days grow long, awaking 
Stirs the heart, from winter’s night— 

Morning o’er the glad earth breaking, 
All things breathe delight. 


All things breathe delight and longing : 
Only, at the young, glad year 
Some soul gazes through tears thronging— 
Winter has been here! 
MARIAN C. L. REEVES. 
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WAS spending my vacation in the 
country last summer, boarding at a 
pleasant farm-house, and was one day 
half frightened, half amused to see the 
summary way in which my landlady, a 
dark-eyed, energetic English woman, sent 
alusty tramp about his business as she 
and I were sitting alone upon the pi- 
AZZa. 

As he turned away, muttering and 
scowling, I said: “Are you not afraid to 
offend him so, Mrs. Gray? Those tramps 
do such dreadful things sometimes.” 

“Yes, to timid ones they do,” she an- 
swered. “ But, take my word for it, a 
tramp who looks me in the eye will think 
twice before he refuses to leave my prem- 
ises at my order. 1 am always prepared 
to defend myself, and I never knew the 
feeling of fear.” 

As I looked at her keen eyes and reso- 
lute though pleasant face, I did not doubt 
in the least that she spoke the truth. But 
I laughingly said: “ Do you carry con- 
cealed pistols and bowie-knives, Mrs. 
Gray? Because if you don’t you might 
possibly be invaded sometime unawares. 
I’ve often thought how lonely and unpro- 
tected you must feel here, so far from 
neighbors, and so many hours alone, when 
your men are in the distant fields.” 

“T never have felt any apprehension,” 
she answered, “ but I am not fool-hardy, 
and I know that I am liable to frequent 
visits from tramping characters, living as 
I do, midway between two cities, so I do 
not neglect precautions. Look here!” 

She arose and opened the door of a 
small closet or cupboard at the back of 
the sitting-room and pulled a cord that 
projected from the wall like a bell-rope. 
In an instant an immense dog came 


bounding across the piazza and into the 
room. He was a huge mastiff, with im- 
mense strong jaws, fierce but intelligent 
eyes, and limbs like a lion’s. He looked 
neither to right or left but sprang to the 
side of his mistress and looked up at her 
in mute inquiry. “ Down, Lion !” she said, 
and the great, tawny body dropped obe- 
diently at her feet. 

Mrs. Gray drew a rocking-chair near 
him and sat down, resting one foot against 
him as she rocked. “ This dog,” she said, 
“is kept in a large kennel at the back of 
the house, and the rope that you saw me 
pull lifts the door and lets him out. A 
similar cord hangs near the two outer 
doors. As soon as Lion finds himself free 
he is taught to come to me. No other 
person ever touches him, and he has never 
tasted food from any hand but mine. At 
night he sleeps in the main hall. I let 
him in as I retire at night and send him” 
out when I get up in the morning. It has 
never been necessary to have him touch 
any troublesome visitor, but once or twice 
I have let him come to the front of the 
house when some especially unpleasant 
character called. He is as obedient as 
any child could be.” 

She took a small cake from her pocket, 
saying: “Here, old fellow, you can go 
now,” and the great creature took it from 
her hand and marched off contentedly. 
Then she again pulled the cord, and, say- 
ing, “ We shall find him in his place,” 
she took me around to his domicile, where 
we found him lying in the sunshine in his 
little yard as if he had not been away 
from it. 

“Well,” I said, “you certainly take 
good care of your friend!” For he had 
a large, nice yard, and a very handsome, 
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commodious house, well shielded from 
sun or wind. 

“Yes,” she answered, “he deserves his 
home, for he was the means of our having 
ours. He is getting old now, and takes 
life easy. If you wish I will tell you the 
story. It is rather long, but we have the 
afternoon before us, and perhaps you 
would be interested.” 

Receiving my cordial assent, we were 
soon back on the shaded veranda, where 
she repeated the following story : 

“ When I wasa girl I lived in England, 
where I was reared in very humble cir- 
cumstances, for my father was a miner, 
and such people there fare hard and have 
very little to encourage them. to attempt 
bettering themselves. 

“ But my mother was a tidy, gentle, little 
soul, and my father was a hard working, 
steady man, and our home was more com- 
fortable and pleasant than most of those 
around us. It is generally supposed that 
the miners are all a rough, ignorant class 
But I assure you this is not 
I have found many a 


of people. 
true of them all. 
true and tender heart among them, and 
often a clean life and a clear head as well. 
At least none could say aught against 


my father. It was always said I was like 
him in looks and ways, and I got many a 
fling for being ‘set up’ and ‘above my 
station,’ because my father preferred to 
keep his wife and daughter well-dressed, 
and then to stay at home with them and 
his books and pipe for company instead of 
hanging about the public-house, spending 
his earnings for beer.. He taught me my 
lessons at evening, and took great pride 
in my love for my books, and in my handy 
ways, and when I was sixteen he let me 
go to his brother, who was a tradesman in 
a large town not far away, where I at- 
tended school and learned something of 
the world. I was there two years, and 
there I got acquainted with my husband, 
whose father was my uncle’s friend, and 
promised to marry him, if my father was 
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willing, whenever he could be certain of a 
living for us. 

“‘ But before I was twenty one of those 
terrible accidents that are the terror of 
the miner’s life, took my dear father away 
from us, and my mother did not live long 
after the shock of seeing his mangled 
body brought home. So I was left sud- 
denly alone in the world, dependent on 
myself. My uncle offered me a home, 
but I knew he was not able to add my 
support to the expense of his own large 
family, so I went there only to wait for a 
situation. It would not interest you to 
hear of my various efforts, but at length 
I was fortunate enough to obtain a 
position with a lady in- London, Lady 
Valdemar by name, as lady’s maid. 
Thanks to my early training, I was neat, 
quick, and easy tolearn, and succeeded in 
giving my mistress such satisfaction that 
she became much attached to me, and 
treated me with the utmost kindness and 
consideration. 

“Among other kind acts, she allowed me 
to keep Lion, who was then but a young 
dog, and take him with us to her country- 
house, as he had been my last gift from 
my father, and my pet and companion ever 
since. At firstI kept him only for this 
reason ; but as he grewso large and strong 
I found he could be also a protector if I 
needed one, and I taught him for this 
purpose. Lady Valdemar allowed me to 
have a kennel for him near the house, and 
humored me as if I were a foster-sister 
instead of a servant. 

“For a short time after we left London 
and went to Grassmere, Lady Valdemar’s 
country-place, we were alone most of the 
time. But when the autumn came there 
was a great company invited, the gentle- 
men for the shooting, and the ladies for 
the gay times and entertainments. The 
great house was full, and merry times they 
had, with all that lot of visitors, and all 
the others who lived near coming and 


going. 
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“Lady Valdemar was a widow, and, to 
my mind, the loveliest lady of them all. 
She was not more than twenty-five, fair 
and gentle, but haughty, too, with the 
sweetest, brownest eyes, and hair like 
gold. Many a beautiful woman of her 
race was pictured in the great gallery, 
but not one of them so beautiful as my 
mistress. Of course, she had half the 
men trying to win her—that was no 
wonder. But she never seemed to care 
more for one than for another, until Lord 
Seaton came down from London and 
brought with him a young officer that 
he called Colonel Latimer. A tall hand- 
some fellow he was, from India, they 
said. I often saw him in the grounds, 
and once he spoke to me as we met in one 
of the halls. That moment I took a dis- 
liketo him. He had a crafty look in his 
black eyes and a cruel turn to his lips 
when he smiled that made a chill run 
over me. So you may imagine I was not 
pleased to hear that he was winning a first 
place in Lady Valdemar’s favor. 

“Servants are not blind, and from what 
I heard and what I saw, I was convinced 
that it was true, even before my mistress, 
by little words and signs, revealed it to 
me herself. 

“What she saw in his tawny skin, and 
drooping, shifting eyes, and imperious 
style to admire, I could not see. To my 
taste there was many a fine titled gentle- 
man there more worthy of my lady’s re- 
gard than was Colonel Reginald Latimer. 

“ But I often thought he must have fas- 
cinated her, as aserpent does a bird. Any- 
way, the rest soon began to make way for 
him. She wore his flowers, and he rode 
and walked at her side, and I began to 
feel afraid that he was indeed to carry the 
day. In my heart I was sure that it 
would be an evil day for her when she be- 
came his wife, but of course it was not 
my place to speak against him. Many a 
time when I dressed my lady, and found 
her so unlike herself, so changeful, and so 
hard to please, I thought I would rather 
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live to dress her for her coffin, than in her 
bridal robes to wed with him. 

“ As the time drew near for the party to 
break up for the season, Lady Valdemar 
decided to give a great ball. Smaller 
parties there had been in plenty. But 
this, as my lady told me, was to surpass 
everything that had ever been known 
there. 

“«¢ As it is to be the night before they are 
all to leave,’ she-said, ‘it will not matter 
if we do pull the house to pieces ; it can all 
be set right again when we are gone, and 
no one inconvenienced by it.’ 

“So the two great drawing-rooms were 
made ready for dancing, for there was no 
real ball-room, and guests came pouring 
in from far and near. 

“Lady Valdemar was very wealthy, and 
in addition to many other costly jewels, 
she had what were known as ‘ the Valde- 
mar diamonds,’ family jewels of immense 
value, from her late husband, a descendant 
of an ancient Russian house, in whose 
collection these were said to be historical. 
These jewels my lady seldom wore ; but 
on this occasion, for what reason I had no 
doubt, she had determined to have them 
sent down from London to complete her 
toilet. 

“They arrived the day of the ball; and 
when I went to dress her for evening she 
had them spread out before her‘in all 
their dazzling splendor. 

“Thad never seen her wear them but 
once, and I thought I had not even then 
appreciated their magnificence. As I 
entered the room she sat slowly slipping 
the necklace through her slender fingers, 
and it glittered like a river of fire. This 
was very long, and set in a peculiar way. 
Not in a band or in clusters, secured by a 
clasp, but in one great string, to be wound 
round and round the throat. Besides 
this there were bracelets, pendants, clus- 
ters for the hair and dress, I cannot tell 
you how many. . 

“ Her dress, that night, was some soft, 
silvery gray stuff, with satin of the same 
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color, and drifts of creamy lace, and 
when the diamonds were fastened on her 
throat and round white arms, and among 
the silvery folds of her dress, I could 
think of nothing but a soft gray mist 
through which thestars were shining. For 
a bouquet she carried a great bunch of pale 
pink roses that had been sent up ‘ with 
Colonel Latimer’s compliments.’ When 
my back was turned I saw her lift them 
to her face and kiss them passionately. 

“ A tell-tale mirror reflected the little act 
and filled my eyes with tears. I loved her 
so; not alone as a kind mistress or friend, 
but as an elder sister might love a 
younger, half protectingly as well as 
tenderly. 

“Involuntarily I felt my heart softening 
to her lover. Surely he must be noble 
and true or he could not have won for his 
own this proud young heart, so lofty and 
so pure. 

* And when she had floated away, with a 
last kind little word of praise as she 


_ always did, I just laid my head down and 


said a little prayer for her protection and 
happiness. 

“Tt was a wonderful night. The strains 
of music echoed through the house and 
grounds to the merry tread of the dancers 
till daylight. It was light before the 
carriages rolled away from the doors. 
Then those staying at the house sought 
their rooms, and at last my lady came. 
Not weary or heavy-eyed, but with her 
eyes soft and bright, and her face happier 
than I had ever seen it. I needed no 
words to tell me why. 

“Tt was afternoon when all met again, 
and then it was in a confusion of farewells 
and departure. All were going in a merry 
company on the afternoon train, Colonel 
Latimer among them. 

“*So sorry you cannot go, too, Lady 
Valdemar,’ said one of her girl guests. 

“¢ Ah, yes, I know it would be pleasant,’ 
she replied, ‘ but I must stay another day 
to give orders and arrange my business. 
You young people have not left me a 
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minute for prosy business details since we 
came !’ 

“So they all, at last, were gone, and Lady 
Valdemar was engaged the rest of the 
day with her steward, her housekeeper, 
and accounts, while I finished the pack- 
ing for our own departure in the morn- 
ing. 

“There was a good deal to do, and I had 
not completed it all when Lady Valdemar 
came to her room. 

“Not done yet, Margaret ?’ she said, in 
lier gentle way. ‘You must be weary, 
too. If it were not really necessary, I 
would not go to-morrow ; but I promised 
to meet my lawyer to sign some important 
papers, and ought not to delay. Try to 
go to bed as soon as possible and get rested 
for the journey. 

“*¢ Are the jewels allready? You may 
set them into my room when you are 
through, and we will take them in the 
carriage with us to-morrow, and drive 
directly to my banker’s with them when 
we reach the city.’ 

“ *T have put all into the traveling case 
except the diamonds ;’ I answered ; ‘they 
were not with the others.’ 

“Why, how thoughtless of me!’ ex- 
claimed her ladyship. ‘I was showing 
them to Lady Gordon, this morning, and 
laid them in the drawer of my escritoire. 
Here is the key, Margaret,’ handing me a 
small gold key; ‘ replace them carefully 
in their cases. I did not have time this 
morning.’ 

“TI took the key and then helped my 
mistress disrobe and get ready to retire. 

“* Close the door, please,’ she said as I 
turned away; ‘I am so tired that I be- 
lieve I am nervous, and I don’t want to 
hear you moving about.’ 

“Having done this and gone to the 
room of Lady Valdemar’s aunt, who 
lived with her, to see if she wished any- 
thing, as was my habit the last thing at 
night, I returned to Lady Valdemar’s 
dressing‘room to finish my few remaining 
tasks. 














“The night was warm, and my busy day, 
added to loss of sleep, had given me a 
severe headache. Lifting the sash of the 
window opening upon the balcony, I stood 
for a moment letting the cool air blow 
across my forehead, and then turned away 
to my work again. 

“Taking the key, I sat down by the 
escritoire, which stood near the window, 
and proceeded to open the drawer my 
mistress had indicated. ‘There on a mass 
of lace lay the precious gems, glowing 
like a thousand rainbows of flame. One 
by one I wrapped them carefully and 
placed them on their cushions, until I 
came to the necklace. As I lifted it I 
thought of the look on Lady Valdemar’s 
face as she threaded it through her fingers 
the day before, and with it came the 
thought of her lover. 

“While I yet held it suspended in my 
hand, a light sound as of a footfall 
startled me, and before I could make a 
sound or a motion a hand was on my 
throat and the necklace almost wrested 
from my grasp. But with the tenacity of 
despair I clutched and held it. 

“T have spoken of its peculiar setting, 
and this stood me in good stead. The 
tough gold wire with which the stones 
were united by braided links, remained 
unbroken. 

“Madly I struggled, both to retain my 
grasp and to make an alarm. But the 
vice-like grip on my throat was fast 
depriving me of strength, and kept me 
silent, 

“As drowning people are said to recall 
ina moment all the events of years, so 
my brain compassed in an instant all my 
chances. 

“No servant could hear or come to me. 
Lady Valdemar would be powerless. But 
Lion—my faithful dog—if he but knew 
my need! His kennel was close at hand, 


a flight of steps led from the balcony to 
the garden below, why had he not made 
some sign at the approach of this inter- 
loper ? 
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“Even asI thought this question, a 
swift motion gave me a glimpse of the 
hand that grasped mine. Long, sinewy, 
brown fingers, and on one of them burned 
the ruby ring that I had seen on the hand 
of Colonel Reginald Latimer ! 

“ Rendered twice desperate at this dis- 
covery, nerved by the spirit of the avenger, 
I made one last, mad effort, and giving 
up my hold upon the diamonds, wrested 
the fingers from my throat and cried 
‘Lion? 

“It was my last forlorn chance, but it 
was enough. Even that hoarse, feeble 
cry reached the ear of that faithful friend. 

“ God be praised, he heard! One instant 
and his great body flashed before me, and 
I was free! No man could resist him. 
With a muttered oath my assailant was 
thrown to the floor, just as Lady Valde- 
mar, aroused by the noise, came from her 
room. As she reached my side I stooped 
and plucked from the face of the robber 
his black silk mask, disclosing to us both 
the face of Colonel Latimer. 

“* Damn it! Take off your dog! he 
hissed, for Lion only held him by the 
shoulder, his great body across his chest. 

“«TLet him go, dear Margaret! For 
God’s sake let him go!’ gasped Lady 
Valdemar, and sank down senseless. 

“ Fearless now, I called Lion off and let 
the craven rise to his feet. 

“<Go, quick!’ I said, ‘or I will not 
answer for your life!’ 

“ With a muttered curse, he shook his 
fist at me and disappeared in the dark- 
ness. 

“ Fortunately I was no coward. Even 
this episode, frightful as it was, had left 
me more angry than frightened. 

“ Hastily I secured the window, locked 
up the scattered jewels, and set about to 
restore my poor mistress to consciousness. 

“ When she opened her big brown eyes, 
at last, she looked at me a moment with- 
out speaking. Then she sat up, pale asa 
lily, but quiet. 

“‘Margaret, dear friend,’ she said, as 
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she clasped my hand, ‘never tell this! 
Not for your life and mine! Promise, 
and I know I can trust you.’ 

“T knelt and kissed the little soft hand 
that held mine, and told her that it should 
be a secret from that hour. 

“Why did he not marry her, and thus 
get diamonds and all, you ask. 

“Why, it turned out, long after he had 
disappeared, for he did not dare to stay in 
England after this event that I have told 
you, that he was only a common adven- 
turer, who had stolen the name of an 
officer in India, and palmed himself off 
upon strangers as that gallant gentleman 
himself. 

“ But no one ever connected Lady Valde- 
mar’s name with him. He soon passed 
out of the memory of those with whom 
he had passed that brief season, except 
those who had such good cause to remem- 
ber him. 

“This was one of the cases in which 
proud blood tells. Do you suppose Lady 
Valdemar flinched under that terrible 
ordeal? Not for one hour. No one but 
myself ever dreamed of the wound to love 
and pride that her tender heart had re- 
ceived. Stately and sweet as ever, she ful- 
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filled every duty of her station without a 
sign, even when that creature’s name was 
passed back and forth, as it was, of course, 
for awhile. 

“ But she had me send word to Richard 
—my husband now—and gave us such a 
start in lifeas few young people in oursta- 
tion ever have, and when Richard wanted 
to come to America, she furnished all the 
means that gave us our present home. 

“Lady Valdemar married again, a year 
or two after,a nobleman of high rank, 
and is happy as the day is long, God bless 
her! 

“ And now, after all these years, as she is 
far away and bears another name, I have 
thought it no harm to tell you this little 
incident in her life and mine, for she gave 
me permission to tell Richard, long ago, 
But no one in England knows the story to 
this day. 

“ Norwill they when they read this little 
tale, for Lady Valdemar bore a more 
august title than I have given her, and 
the ‘Valdemar diamonds’ shine to-day 
at the Queen’s Drawing-room, wound 
around that stately throat in the same 
quaint coils that tempted and foiled that 
prince of knaves, ‘Colonel! Latimer.’ ” 

SEDDIE P, SMITH. 
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HE frozen sleet clattered against the 
casement, and the wind came bois- 
terously around the corners and through 
alleys, and bent and twisted the trees in 
its way. 

The tempest and darkness outside, how- 
ever, only made the comfort and cheer of 
a warm fire, inviting seat, and cozy room 
all the more welcome and pleasant, by 
way of contrast. 

So I thought, as, having finished my 
supper, I went up to my apartment at the 


“Brandon House,” lighted a cigar, took 
the easy chair, and putting my feet before 
the glowing grate, thanked Providence 
that I was safely housed, and fell to rumi- 
nating upon a case which we were then 
trying to work up, but which had hitherto 
baffled most exasperatingly all our efforts 
to find a clue. , 
My meditations, however, were destined 
to come to a speedy end (and my thank- 
fulness, also, I might add), for presently 
there came a sharp, quick, rap upon my 


* 











door, which I instantly recognized as that 
of our “Superior” and a moment later 
Mark Bryant of the “ Detective Bureau,” 
entered. 

He was a stern, sharp-featured man— 
gray-haired, gray-eyed, and gray-bearded 
—and might personate to perfection one 
of those old style, thoroughly ortho- 
dox divines who believe in “ Predestin- 
ation,” “ A postacy, “ Total depravity,” etc., 
etc. Shaking the frozen rain from his 
rubber-coat, he took a chair, drew a letter 
from his pocket, looked around the pleas- 
ant room with something approaching a 
faint smile, and at last spoke, in his short, 
brusque way : 

“Seems ’most a pity to turn you out from 
here such a night as this, Kendric, but go 
you must. Read this.” 

I took the letter he held out, it ran: 


“Harwoop Puiace, Oct. 20th, 18—. 
“Mark Bryant. 
““Str:—Two bold and very mysteri- 
ous robberies have been committed in my 
house during the past week. Have the 
gooduess to send some one ably quali- 
fied to investigate matters, at once. I 
say ‘at once,’ as we cannot but have 
our suspicions, and any delay may de- 
prive us of what little clue we possess. 
“Respectfully yours, 


“ Joun L. Harwoop.” 


I folded the letter, saying resignedly, 
“T suppose I must start to-night, then ?” 

“Yes,” returned Bryant, rising and 
buttoning his coat, for he was a man who 
wasted neither time nor words; “ take the 
evening express to Grant’s Crossing, 
change there for the western train to Lang- 

“ham Junction, get off there and take a 
private team to Harwood Place, which, 
nearly as I can judge, is some six miles 
in a southerly direction.” 

He went out as he finished speaking, 
but turned back to say, “ Better go ‘ in- 
cog,’ and if you need help, telegraph to me.” 

As I hastily gathered a few clothes into 
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my valise, my eyes fell upon a book of 
wall-paper samples, lately loaned me by a 
friend, and aftera moment’s thought I 
decided upon the réle of agent for a cer- 
tain firm advertising “ paper-hangings, 
window-shades, etc.” So taking down one 
of my shades and rolling that and the 
book in a strip of oil-cloth, I threw on my 
overcoat, extinguished my fire, and with 
roll and valise went out into the night. 

The storm had ceased when I stepped 
from the cars, in the early gray of the 
morning, and engaged a young fellow 
who was lounging around the depot to 
drive me over to Harwood Place. 

As we approached the house through 
a long drive-way shaded by maples and 
locusts, I noticed that it seemed to have 
been an ancient, rambling structure orgi- 
nally, but was considerably modernized 
by additions and alterations. 

Reaching at length a fence inclosing a 
spacious front-yard, I dismissed my attend- 
ant at the gate, and proceeded up the 
walk, mounted the piazza, and pulled the 
bell. 

The serving man who answered the 
summons—imagining that he divined my 
business at once, and eying me with the 
approval and cordiality shown by many to 
agents—informed me that nothing in my 
line was wanted, and was about closing the 
door in my face when I unexpectedly 
placed my valise upon the threshold, and 
said that the firm of “Sommers & Dela- 
van ”—in whose employ I was—had 
commissioned me to see Esquire Harwood 
on special business, therefore I desired 
him to speak to him at once. 

The man—muttering something about 
his master’s having enough to attend to 
at present—surlily showed me into a small 
waiting-room. 

In a few moments ’Squire Harwood en- 
tered. He was of medium height, rather 
stout, with a firm chin, kindly eyes, and 
the air of a true gentleman. In a few 
words, I introduced myself, and told him 
that I wished it to appear that I was there 
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at his request to attend to some paper- 
hanging, decorative painting, etc., as I 
would prefer my real business should not 
be known at present. 

“All right,” he assented ; “no one but 
my wife knows that I have sent for a de- 
tective—she will fall in with your wishes 
—and as I really have work of the kind 
you mention to be done, it will all be nat- 
ural enough. But, sir,” he went on, his 
genial, kindly expression followed by one 
of worriment and perplexity, “ you have 
no idea what a singular case this is. 
When I wrote that letter to Bryant my 
suspicions were directed to one person, 
though why, I can hardly tell, and upon 
consideration I can see no reasonable 
cause why I should have thought of him 
in any such connection more than any 
other. It seems a positive fact, however 
(and an exceedingly perplexing one to 
me), that those missing valuables must have 
been taken by some one in this house. Let 
me give you the simple facts, sir. Some 


five days ago—but stop, first you shall 
have an introduction to my family,” and, 
rising, he preceded me to a door near the 


farther end of the entrance hall. This he 
opened, and ushering me into the room 
introduced me in an easy, unceremonious 
manner to the various members of his 
family and at once proceeded to call my 
attention to an alteration he wished made 
in a cornice over a window, going on to 
suggest other changes, and, whilst I ap- 
parently listened, my eyes surreptitiously 
studied each one of the group scattered 
about the room. 

Mrs. Harwood was a handsome, gentle- 
mannered lady, and from the quick, 
shrewd glance she gave her husband I 
imagine she understood my true position 
at once, though (probably by some subtle 
sign given her in return) she understood 
also our wishes, and never intimated that 
I was other than I appeared, until the day 
of my departure. Julia, the daughter, 
was as fine looking a miss as one would 
care to see—fair, fresh, and pleasing in 
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every motion. Her companion (and as] 
afterward learned, her affianced suitor) 
seated opposite her at the smali table, 
where they were playing chess, impressed 
me much less favorably —there was noth- 
ing decidedly objectionable in his looks, 
he seemed merely a very ordinary young 
man. The son closely resembled his 
father, being almost the exact counterpart 
of what Harwood, Sr., might have been 
some twenty-one or two years previous, 
These persons, with the exception of a 
quiet, gentle-faced old lady in Quaker 
gray and snowy cap, busily knitting (and 
introduced as “my mother” by the 
Squire), were all the occupants of the 
room, which I saw at a glance was hand- 
somely, even richly furnished, and showed 
no lack of taste or means on the part of 
the owner. As we approached the li- 
brary, which was separated from the parlor 
by a small entry, Squire Harwood closed 
the door and, in an undertone, requested 
me to “examine this room well.” I did 
so, and after a casual inspection of the 
remaining apartments upon the ground 
floor we returned to asmall room opening 
from the library. Here—desiring me to 
be seated—my host remarked : 

“Twill now, briefly as I can, give you 
the simple facts relative to the singular 
disappearance of these valuables. Five 
days ago yesterday was my daughter 
Julia’s twentieth birthday. On the even- 
ing of that day she gave a party to her 
numerous young friends, and on the morn- 
ing of that day she received by express a 
package from an absent uncle containing 
a necklace and bracelets of rubies and 
pearls, very rich and valuable, as they 
were in very elaborate and ornamental 
settings of solid gold. As we were ex- 
amining these jewels upon their arrival, 
my son noticed that one of the stones in 
the necklace had become, from some 
cause, quite loose. Julia wishing to wear 
her gift in the evening brought the neck- 
lace to the parlor the latter part of that 
afternoon, intending to guard against pos 




















sible loss of the stone by securing it with 
a little transparent cement until such time 
as the jeweler could attend to it. She 
placed the article in her work-basket, 
which stood upon a low stool, and passed 
into the library for the cement, was ab- 
sent only for a few moments, but when 
she returned the necklace was gone, as 
suddenly and mysteriously as if spirited 
away. She is positive no one could have 
entered the room, though, of course, that 
is nonsense, as it could not have gone 
without hands.” 

He paused, the long window reaching 
nearly to the floor, which I had noticed 
when in the room, was one of the modern 
alterations, and might afford means of 
entry and exit easily, also, it being out of 
range of the door, a person in the library 
could not see any one entering or leaving 
by this way. 

I spoke of this to Mr. Harwood. 

“ Julia thought of that,” he answered, 
“and examined the window the first 
thing, but it was only raised a little way, 
and the button above the sash turned, so 
that to lift it higher would have been im- 
possible. 

“ Might not some one have reached in 
from the outside and taken the necklace?” 
I suggested. 

“ My daughter said the basket was al- 
together too far from the window to admit 
of that; you see, sir, we have talked this 
matter all over among ourselves more 
than once, and tried our best to find the 
least clue as to where these things have 
vanished, but all to no avail. I think 
the others have given up in despair, but 
I shall persevere until some light comes.” 

After a moment he went on: “Our 
next loss was a much heavier one. Two 
days ago I was in this room, counting 
some money which I had just received 
in payment for a sale of real estate, 
recently effected. I put two thousand 
dollars in bank bills, and also three 
thousand more in notes and bonds in a 
parcel which I securely wrapped in heavy 
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brown paper and tied with tape; this 
package I intended to place in my 
safe there, and take it to the bank the 
next day. It was near dark when I 
attempted to open the safe, and I could 
not see to do so; I left the packet lying 
upon the floor by the safe (where I had 
placed it, while I was trying to fix the lock, 
which was a combination) and went to 
get a light. I found a lamp in the library 
and only stopped to light it, was absent, it 
seemed to me, scarcely three minutes, and 
returned to find myself minus five thou- 
sand dollars, and no amount of searching 
has revealed the slightest trace of the lost 
packet. No one could have entered this 
room, you notice, without first passing 
through the library where I was, or else 
coming by way of my sleeping apartment 
(that is the door,” pointing to one just 
beyond the safe), “and my wife was in 
there all the time. Only two doors, sir, 
you see, opening into this room.” 

I could not help thinking, as the 
Squire finished his narration, that the 
case did look rather hard to manage. 
After a few moments of reflection, I 
asked : 

“ Have I seen all the members of your 
household, sir?” 

“There is Ann, the kitchen woman,” he 
made answer, “ but she has been with us 
a dozen years or more, and is honest and. 
faithful as the day is long; then there is 
little Max, our seven-years’ old baby, 
about as likely to commit burglary as a 
puppy or a kitten, and there is Hermann 
Carlstan, a sort of protégé of my daughter 
—he built the fires, and was waiter at the 
Temple Street Institute, where she for- 
merly attended school. She took a great 
fancy to him—I believe, on account of his 
entire and faithful devotion to his invalid 
mother and blind sister—so when they both 
perished at the time of the burning of the 
tenement-house on Third Street, Julia 
took the poor fellow home with her. It 
was very hard for him, and he was almost 
inconsolable for a time, but he is a brave, 
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noble-spirited, honest boy, and for the 
past two years has been almost invaluable 
to me in many ways. He is thoughtful 
and trustworthy beyond his years.” 

Esquire Harwood spoke rapidly and 
emphatically toward the last, and it 
occurred to me that he spoke like a man 
trying to repair an injury, or right some 
wrong, and the idea forced itself upon me 
that it was this same Hermann Carlstan 
whom he suspected at the time he wrote 
to Bryant, but upon further thought he 
considered his suspicions unjust, and was 
a trifle impatient with himself for having 
entertained them. 

After a short pause, I inquired : 

“Did any one enter the library, sir, 
while you were there for the lamp?” 

Mr. Harwood started, looked sharply 
at me for an instant, and then answered, 
shortly, “ Yes.” 

“ Will you inform me who it was?” I 
went on. 

“T decline to tell you at present,” he 
said, rising; “and what matters it,” he 
added, carelessly, “if he only entered the 
library ; the money was not there.” 

The most of that afternoon I spent in 
my room, weighing carefully every item 
in the ’Squire’s account of the robbery 
(which account I noted down as he told 
it me), and I must say I could hardly 
form any opinion whatever regarding the 
matter, but I retired to rest with the firm 
resolve to make the acquaintance of the 
young German—Carlstan—the next day, 
for somehow my mind constantly reverted 
to him as in some way connected with the 
theft. The following forenoon, as I was 
passing from room to room with rule and 
implements, taking measurements (osten- 
sibly) I heard low talking upon the piazza, 
and drawing near the window I recognized 
Miss Julia’s voice, saying, “ You must not 
expect to make a fortune in a week or a 
month, Hermann.” 

“Oh! I don’t, I do not, Miss Julia,” 
came the quick answer, “but it seemed 
last week as if I could not possibly wait 
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much longer. You know she is all the 
sister I have now, and I thought if I only 
had money enough to pay my passage and 
buy Elese a home, I would go back to 
Germany at once. That letter made my 
doing this seem almost a duty.” 

I looked cautiously out at one side of 
the curtain and saw them. He was a tall, 
well-built fellow, with fair skin, and as 
frank, handsome dark-blue eyes as I had 
ever seen. Certainly his looks did not 
savor of criminality. 

The young lady placed one hand on 
his arm, as she said: “ You must not 
think of going back. Elese must come 
to America. We cannot spare you. 
Have you no friends that you care for 
here?” 

« Friends that I care for here !” he re- 
peated, half reproachfully. “I can’t be- 
gin to tell you how much I care for one of 
my friends here, or how grateful I am to 
her. I can never repay your goodness, 
Miss Julia, and I am so unworthy of it, 
too !” 

At that instant a fat, sturdy little chap 
with an abundance of yellow curls crown- 
ing his round head, and a blue checkered, 
long-sleeved apron adorning his person, 
came clambering up the piazza steps 
closely followed by a small beautiful 
brown-and-white water spaniel. This was 
little Max, whom I had met that morning 
at the breakfast table for the first time, as 
he had been absent from home with young 
Carlstan the day of my arrival. Joining 
his sister, the trio walked away together, 
and I sat down to study over this case 
still more carefully. 

That afternoon I had a long private 
conversation with Esquire Harwood, in 
the course of which I asked him why 
he had not sent for a detective immedi- 
ately upon the disappearance of the neck- 
lace. After a little hesitation he said: 
“Because my daughter, for reasons of 
her own, strongly objected, and as it was 
her property that was taken, I felt she 
had a right to have her wishes regarded.” 














“ Why did she object?” I asked. 

But the "Squire would give no definite 
answer—either he did not know or did not 
care to have me know—so I presently in- 
quired: “ Have you missed any other ar- 

sticles, perhaps of no special account, but 
have you or your family missed anything 
within—say the past three or four 
months ?” 

“ Well, now you speak of it,’’ he slowly 
answered, passing his hand over his fore- 
head as if to clear his memory, “ I do re- 
member hearing some complaint made 
awhile ago of the disappearance of one or 
two things, but nothing of value except- 
ing—yes, Jack did lose a cuff with a very 
valuable button in it. I recollect now, 
we tried our best to get track of it, but 
could not succeed.” 

We talked for some time, but when we 
parted I did not feel that I had gained 
any information of much value. I was 
confident that the reason why the Squire 
was so reticent sometimes was because, be- 
ing a shrewd, astute old lawyer, he wished 
me to make my investigations entirely 
unbiased, if possible. His reticence, how- 
ever, influenced me in some degree, for it 
almost seemed at times as if he were 
shielding some one. 

The next day I resolved that I would 
make some bold move at once, or throw up 
the case, go home and see Bryant, state 
the facts to him, and let him take what 
farther steps he chose. 

While debating which course to pursue, 
I lighted a cigar and took a stroll around 
the grounds, little thinking how near I was 
to having my course decided for me. 

It was a very mild day, an Indian sum- 
mer haze hanging over the landscape, 
and as I walked aimlessly on, I came upon 
a grass plot a little distance back of the 
house shaded by a magnificent maple; 
here upon a rudely constructed seat, was 
young Carlstan intently poring over a 
book, while stretched upon the grass near 
by, were little Max and his pet spaniel. 

Sauntering under the tree I sat down 
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upon a stone and entered into a little talk 
with the boy. 

He was disposed to be quite social, 
sitting up at once and giving me often 
original answers in a bright, boyish way 
that was not a little entertaining. Before 
long Hermann closed his book and became 
a listener, joining in with a word occasion- 
ally, in a pleasant genial way. 

“ Don’t you think my dog’s a beauty, 
sir?” Max asked, after we had been talk- 
ing some little time. 

“ Yes, my boy, he is a fine fellow ; what 
is his name?” I made answer. 

“Oh! I call him Christie for short, but 
his name is Christopher Columbus,” said 
the boy, stroking the silken head that lay 
in his lap. “Cause, you see,” he went 
on “Christopher Columbus discovered 
America. And if he hadn’t done it, I 
shouldn’t have had this boss little dog, 
now should I, sir ?” 

As I laughingly agreed with the little 
fellow, I glanced up at young Carlstan, 
he was smiling also, and just in the act of 
drawing a silk handkerchief from the 
breast-pocket of his coat. As he did so 
something flew out of the pocket with the 
handkerchief and fell upon the grass. 

Little Max reached over and picked it 
uy, he looked at it a moment with round, 
wondering eyes and then exclaimed: 
“Goodness sakes alive! why, if here isn’t 
Jack’s diamond sleeve-button that he lost 
weeks ago! Where’d you get it ?” 

“Oh! I picked it up down in one of 
the garden-walks, yesterday,” returned 
Carlstan, a trifle hesitatingly, “and meant 
to have given it to him before.” 

Max got up. So did I. 

I asked him for the button, and as I 
took it, I fixed a keen searching glance 
upon Hermann. His face flushed and 
confusion covered him for a moment, then 
he became very pale, and I shall never 
forget the expression that settled over his 
features—it was as if he realized at once 
my true character and all that lay before 
him, and he meant to meet it all, bravely 
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and squarely, come what would. I could 
not but pity and admire the young fellow, 
but I felt there was but one course for me 
to take. 

I went directly to Squire Harwood, 
told him how I came by the button; and 
that in my opinion Hermann Carlstan 
was the guilty party ; that he had probably 
safely secreted the money and jewels un- 
til the excitement occasioned by their 
loss should have passed over, and then 
some day the German would be en route 
for his native land, and the lost property 
would accompany him. 

"Squire Harwood walked the floor with 
troubled look, as he listened, and when I 
had finished, he said : 

“Itisas I feared, yetit seems impossible. 
You cannot know, sir, what that boy has 
been to me ever since he began to serve 
me. Why, at one time he saved me three 
thousand dollars! I will not take your 


time to give particulars, but suffice it to 
say that it was of the utmost importance 


that a letter should reach my friend 
within a certain time. I gave the letter 
to Hermann, explaining the matter to him, 
and telling him it must go on such a mail, 
or it would arrive too late to benefit me. 
“ He took it to the office in ample time, 
but the mails had been changed that day, 
which fact, in my haste and excitement, I 
overlooked, and the last one had been 
gone an hour. So the boy walked all 
night, and carried the letter to my friend, 


who got it just in time to withdraw my 


money, and the faithful fellow came back 
on the train the next day, and brought it 
to me. 

“T tell you, sir, it is hard to doubt him, 
and yet circumstances are strong, for he 
came into the library while my back was 
turned as I was lighting the lamp that 
evening, and when I looked around, he 
was coming from the direction of the safe, 
and held some small article (I thought it 
was a small book at first) partly behind 
him ; he went out quickly, and I did not 
see him again till late in the evening. 
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“Perhaps it was my fancy, but he 
seemed nervous then, and I must say I did 
suspect him when I wrote to Bryant, 
though afterward I thought, perhaps, I 
had not sufficient reason, and blamed my- 
self for doing so, when he said it was ag 
book which he had. 

“ As for Julia,” he continued, “ she dis- 
covered her handkerchief, which was in 
the basket with the necklace, lying by 
Hermann’s coat, as if it had fallen from 
the pocket, and it.was the fear of implica- 
ting him, that led her to oppose sending 
for a detective; she was sure she could find 
it out, if he had taken anything.” 

I will pass briefly over the next two 
days, they were days of sorrow, anxiety, 
and perplexing trouble to the Harwoods, 

We had many talks with the young 
German, who ever quietly but earnestly 
protested that he knew nothing about the 
money or jewels, and found the button as 
he had stated. 

"Squire Harwood had very strong 
objections to acting merely upon merely 
circumstantial evidence, he always wanted 
positive proof, and it was hard for him to 
consent to have the fellow arrested. 
While Miss Julia obstinately refused to 
say anything, she did not seem to believe 
him guilty, and I think would have lost a 
dozen necklaces rather than turn against 
her protégé. 

However, upon the morning of my 
departure, the Squire had given me his 
decision to hand the boy over to the proper 
authorities, and desired me to see that this 
was done. . 

It was a depressed, sober-looking group 
gathered in the parlor talking matters 
over for the last time when a sudden com- 
motion in the front hall attracted our at- 
tention. We stepped quickly out to as- 
certain the cause, but only discovered 
“ Christie,” the spaniel, leaping down the 
hall-stairs, with little Max clattering after 
in hot pursuit, shouting, “stop him! stop 
him! he’s got grandma’s best cap!” Of 
course, no one had a chance to “stop 














him,” and the pair went out of the hall- 
door and down the piazza steps like a 
flash. “Grandma” came down the stairs 
laughing (and I think we were all rather 
glad of the diversion). She looked out 
after them, saying: “ There they go— 
away down through the garden—what a 
chase the blessed child is having! I de- 
clare, puppies are the most mischievous, 
meddlesome little creeters that ever were 
created.” Then she turned and came 
into the parlor with the rest of us, and 
her face became very grave and tender as 
her eyes rested upon Hermann standing 
near the window pale and dejected, and 
Miss Julia beside him speaking low words 
of encouragement. Somehow no one 
seemed to feel much like talking, and the 
moments passed away in comparative si- 
lence, each of us busy with his or her own 
thoughts. 

At length I pulled out my watch, and 
finding it wanted but forty-five minutes 
to train-time, I arose, thinking to get my 
valise in readiness to depart, when the 
door was slowly pushed open and little 
Max entered, the corners of his apron held 
tightly in his chubby hands and Christo- 
pher following with the drooping air of a 
little beast in deep disgrace. Max passed 
straight to his father and laid the contents 
of his apron, one after another, in the 
’Squire’s lap. That gentleman looked on 
in bewildered surprise as the boy did this, 
and at last exclaimed, in a voice trembling 
with excitement, “Child! child! where 
did these things come from?” For there 
lay the brown package of money, the 
paper dirty and rubbed, but still tied se- 
curely, the necklace slightly damaged, a 
soiled cuff minus a button, grandma’s cap, 
asilk handkerchief missed by Ann some 
weeks before, and a large package of em- 
broidery silk, the latter articles bearing 
unmistakable marks of gnawing little 
teeth. 

“OQ papa!” said Max, reluctantly, 
hating to implicate his pet, “ they were all 
under the bench in that old tumble-down 
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summer house, way at the bottom of the 
garden. I had such hard work to get 
through the bushes! You see, I learned 
Christie to fetch and carry, and hide 
things, but I didn’t think he’d do it 
‘thout I told him to, and I’ve whipped 
him, papa.” 

Then it all seemed so simple! We saw 
at once how easily the frolicsome little 
animal could enter the partly-open parlor 
window, and it was but a moment’s work 
to seize and escape with the first available 
thing his mischievous little eyes rested on ; 
he had dragged the handkerchief lying 
with the necklace partly the length of 
the piazza, losing his hold of it near the 
chair where Hermann had flung his coat 
when he was hurriedly gathering flowers 
and vines for the evening’s decorations. 

How slyly and quickly the playful 
rogue could trot off in the dusk with the. 
precious money-package, left just where 
his meddlesome brown nose would be sure 
to find it. Yes, he had been learned to 
“fetch and carry and hide things,” and 
had proved himself an apt scholar. After 
a moment’s silent astonishment, Miss Julia 
cried out: 

“ Whata mischievous little wretch ! how 
could he be so sly and so hateful! What 
lots of trouble he has caused us all now. 
Father, do have him taken care of before 
he does any more harm.” 

But little Max caught the dog in his 
arms, and with flushed cheeks and indig- 


‘nant eyes, prepared to do battle for his 


favorite. “I can take care of him, my- 
self,” he said, defiantly. ‘“ Christie didn’t 
know ’twas wrong, and it’s the knowin’ 
makes the wrong, papa says. And we’re 
all of us worse than Christie; ’cause we 
all knew ’twas no end mean to think Her- 
mann would take the money and things, 
when he’s always been such a first-rate 
good fellow. I just guess we’d better take 
care of ourselves.” 

And the ’Squire answered : . “ Perhaps 
we had, my boy,” and (looking into the 
face of the misjudged young fellow near 
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him), he went on, penitently, “I cannot 
be very severe with an unreasoning, mis- 
chievous little animal, when we all have 
so much to ask pardon for ourselves; but 
Hermann, forgive us our distrust and in- 
justice, and we will make all possible 
amends.” 

As for myself, I fully coincided in 
grandma’s brief, old-fashioned, concisely 
given view of the case: “We are all 
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short-sighted creeters, even the best of us; 
yes, dreadful short-sighted.” I felt 
humiliated to think how very far wemay 
be from the right, even when we imagine 
ourselves to be the most sagacious and 
discerning. And I realized, as I never 
did before, how erroneous and little to be 
depended on the wisest human judg. 
ments sometimes are. 
WALTER L. KENDRIC, 





THE TIDE THAT CAME UP PLEASANT RIVER, 
THOUGH MANY GOOD MILES FROM THE SEA. 


EAN had come out from Liverpool 

to spend the holidays with Great- 

aunt Nancy, who lived in a little house in 
sight of the Pleasant River. 

Aunt Nancy did not love Dean as well 
as she loved Dean’s younger sister Kathie, 
who had spent a month of last winter 
with her. Kathie was a quiet little thing, 
and did not bother Aunt Nancy with 
talking ; while Dean kept her answering 
questions, or talked herself most of the 
time. 

Kathie liked soup, especially the great- 
aunt’s; while Dean detested all soups, the 
great-aunt’s in particular, for it was 
thickened with barley. Kathie liked to 
stay in the warm house with Aunt Nancy, 
only going out on Sundays to carry the 
foot-stone to the high, cold pew in the 
Congregational Church near by; while 
Dean was not at all content to stay in the 
house, neither did she like Aunt Nancy’s 
minister as well as the blue-eyed, pleasant- 
voiced young preacher of her own faith, 
and she liked to go visiting among the 
great-aunts, and uncles, and cousins, so 
Dean and the rigorous-faced aunt had not 
much in common. Nevertheless, Dean’s 
mamma had sent her there for a visit, 


and early one afternoon she had been 
deposited on the front door-step with her 
small trunk, full of pretty dresses and 
pinafores, and she knew and Aunt Nancy 
knew, that they were to spend the holidays 
together. 

Dean’s mamma had spent many weeks 
with the stern-faced aunt, when she was a 
little girl, and she knew how well Dean 
would be cared for and watched. And 
mamma was an invalid now, and there 
were four little girls beside to make noise 
and care at home, so Aunt Nancy was 
glad to keep this noisest one awhile, for 
the sake of the dear mother who was one 
of her favorites. 

In the long ago when mamma had been 
there Aunt Nancy did not live in the 
small house on the corner lot, but up in 
the big white one on the hill opposite; and 
Dean even could remember being in the 
big house when Uncle Philip was alive, 
and how many queer closets there were in 
it, and the wide stretch of lawn in front, 
and up-stairs the wonderful round parlor 
that had no corners. Dean used to comb 
the uncle’s white hair, and beg pennies 
from him, and she still has one of the big 
round coppers. 
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But Uncle Philip had died since Dean 
was there before, and because he died 
without leaving a written will, though all 
the nephews and nieces knew his often 
expressed wish that the wife should have 
all he owned, yet, because of this advan- 
tage, they all stepped in and divided the 
houses and lands and money, and the 
sorrowing aunt was forced to leave the big 
house she had worked so hard to help 
build, and take as her share the little one 
on the corner lot. Perhaps it was all this 
that had so whitened the abundant hair 
and hardened the face, and checked the 
smile which Dean could remember she 
used to have in the other days, when the 
dear old uncle was alive to care for her. 

And Dean, too, missed the kind uncle’s 
care; three weeks of the holidays were 
spent, and there seemed nothing left to do. 
She had made all her visits, had been 
down the long meadow road to see the 
two nephews of Aunt Nancy’s a great 
many times. She liked to go there, the 


good-natured Sophie, who was housekeeper, 
waited on her as if she was a little princess, 
and always consulted her wishes for the 


dinners and teas. And when one day 
Dean proposed a roasted duck, why it 
really did seem like owning the famous 
Wishing Cloth, or Aladdin’s Lamp, for 
Sophie went out to the flock of ducks 
way in another part of the farm, which 
Dean had never known of, caught the 
plumpest, shiniest one, cut off its green 
and gold quacking head, and before Dean 
could get over the wonder of it all, there 
it was on the table, brown, and delicious; 
and overflowing with dressing. No 
wonder she liked to go there! 

And the two big nephews talked to her 
and sang her jolly songs, found her mellow 
early apples, and went with her to the 
ruins of the old house on theslope, where 
great-great-grandmother Dean had lived, 
80 long ago. The old cellar was all a 
tangle of primrose bushes and lilacs, with 
here any there a tawny tiger-lily con- 
cealed in the thicket. And then, best of 
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all, the dear Jason, who loved her best, 
would dress himself from the day’s toil, 
and taking her by the hand would walk 
with her along the lonely road, skirted on 
one side with such stretches of meadows and 
lakes, and walled in on the other by a 
great hill of firs. And all the way there 
in the quiet and hush of the ending day, 
the two would talk together of many 
things: the great heart and understanding 
of the man becoming as a little child’s, 
and the child’s heart and knowledge reach- 
ing up to the man’s. Dean well knew 
there would be no scolding for ‘the late 
hour if he was with her, for Aunt Nancy 
loved this nephew better than any one on 
earth besides. 

Then Dean had been as often as break- 
fast was through, up to see the merry- 
hearted, jolly sister of Aunt Nancy’s, 
Aunt Eunice, who lived in the long, low 
house on top of the great hill over the river. 

The little kettle of milk was very apt to 
be well set with cream before Dean was 
ready to return, for Aunt Eunice had a big 
flock of girls and boys of her own, in the 
long ago, and though they were well grown 
and gone now, still remembered what they 
liked. She made big doughnuts and gin- 
ger cakes for her, often had a baked potato 
and cup of salted cream left over from 
breakfast, and let her go in the long parlor, 
where heavy red curtains hung to all the 
windows, and where a big damask chair 
sat in front of the mantel that held such 
wonderful glassand plaster-of-Paris images, 
and two curious balls of brown that took 
many excursions to the parlor and many 
examinings from the small fingers before 
Dean discovered them to be clove apples. 
And even then Eunice did not mind if the 
small fingers extracted from them a clove 
now and then, while Aunt Nancy did not 
ever allow her to enter the parlor in the 
little house on the corner lot. 

In the other side of the house the son’s 
wife lived ; she was pretty and gay, and 
had dresses like they wore in town, for she 
had come from a big Western city. Dean 
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liked to talk with her, and play with 
Grant, her little boy; and it took a long 
while to get through this rédle every day, 
before she would suddenly remember that 
Aunt Nancy was going to make a pudding 
out of the milk. Then Uncle Jim would 
walk with her down the long, long lane to 
the road, swing back the stone-hung gate, 
and let her safe out on the highway, in 
sight of the small house on the corner lot. 
And she had been down tothe Brighton 
House, which stately, bushy-headed Uncle 
Zenas had built with his own hands, and 
where he came back and forth from the 
sittings at the House, in Halifax, in the 
good old days when the honor was not so 
much the result of bribes and party, but 
because of sterling worth and trust in the 
man chosen. He was dead long ago, but 
his son still lived in the old home, and 
Dean had a happy day and night there, 
running through the big rooms, and 
counting the long rows of windows, play- 
ing in the pond, and eating dinner, and tea, 
and breakfast, in the big, square dining- 
room with its polished beams for ceiling. 
She had made another visit, too, not of 
her own will this time, but in obedience to 
the immovable one of Aunt Nancy’s. 
Aunt Louisa, who was not even a 
great-aunt, but had only married a cousin 
of Dean’s mamma, told Aunt Nancy to 
“let the little girl come down to see them 
some day,” and Aunt Nancy set the day, 
and started Dean off. She rebelled out- 
wardly and long at going, for she had 
heard the invitation, and even her child- 
mind comprehended that “some day ” for 
a stranger was not a warrant of such 
speedy acceptance. If she had said 
“Wednesday, at three o’clock,” or 
“Thursday, at ten!” but no, nothing 
could move the will of the rigorous aunt. 
“ And you may as well stay all night, 
so wait and I'll get you your nightgown,” 
she added, as Dean was ready to start; 
and going to the bed-room she opened the 
little trunk and wrapped up a nightgown 
and pinafore. 
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It was the crown of all the miserable 
business, and Dean’s heart rebelled stoutly 
as she started away from the little house 
and shuffled the unwilling feet over the 
shelving rocky road, and past the tall oak 
trees, and out of sight of all houses, 

To be sent to a stranger’s in this way! 
and not even her best nightgown withthe 
frills! However, she trudged the two 
miles and went up to the house with in- 
ward qualms, but outward donned in- 
difference. Luckily, the front door was 
open, and obeying an instant thought, 
which seemed a happy way out of all the 
difficulty, she opened the parlor door, and 
flung the nightgown across the room, way 
behind the big round table, closed the 
door again softly, and stood in waiting 
calmness for the answer to her summons, 

She need not have feared her welcome. 
Aunt Louisa was pleasant and hospitable 
as ever uninvited or invited guest could 
desire; and asked Dean at once to remove 
her hat and cape, adding that she had 
better stay over night, and drive back 
to-morrow with Uncle Alexander when he 
went to mill. 

Poor Dean! she tried to pursue the 
role assumed, and reluctantly consented 
to their removal, saying she supposed per- 
haps she could stay till after dinner. But 
under the genial influence of Aunt 
Louisa she confessed the whole story, 
even producing the uninvited nightgown 
from the parlor floor, greatly to her own 
relief and as greatly to the amusement of 
Uncle Alexander, who laughed loud and 
long over the little maid’s discomfiture. 

But all these visits were made, and still 
another week remained of the vacation. 
She sewed patchwork, shelled two keelers 
of dry beans, investigated the contents of 
the chamber over! the porch where the 
spinning-wheel and loom sat, and where 
there were great, soft bunches of gray and 
white rolls. They, in their turn, paled, 
as the other pleasures had, and became 
“ squeezed oranges,” and Dean was well 
nigh aground for amusement, when to her 
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great joy a little girl came to spend the 
day. 

Jeanie was the little girl’s name, and 
she-was the arch-favorite of all Aunt 
Nancy’s grand-nieces, even dearer to the 
austere heart than Kathie, and that was 
saying a great deal. She had never told 
alie, never even equivocated in all the 
length of her eight years and a half, had 
constructed a mosaic of colored prints be- 
fore she struck seven, and could set the 
thumb of a mitten. Nevertheless Dean 
welcomed her gladly, though she had 
heard her excellencies enumerated as often 
as her own delinquencies—anybody was 
preferable to these long quiet days alone. 

So together they re-explored the back 
chamber, and the wood-house, found so 
many new delights to occupy them that 
dinner-time came before they had ever 
thought of being hungry. After that was 
through with they took their doll-clothes, 
afew of Dean’s handkerchiefs, and a dish- 
towel of Aunt Nancy’s, and started away 
for the Pleasant River to wash. 

Ah! the golden, beautiful day and the 
water so soft and warm as it ran over the 
yellow bottom and up over the shelving 
rocks! Off came the shoes and stockings, 
tucked up were the pink and white 
dresses, and for hours they waded about 
in its delicious limpidness, in and out the 
endless flexures, up on the high rock by 
the bridge, way back in the shallow clear- 
ness by the mill-road, till, when it came 
time to cover the pink, shrunken little 
feet, they had lost all trace of the starting- 
place, and Dean’s stockin gs could nowhere 
be.found. 

With characteristic and expected care, 
the other little maiden had stowed hers in 
a ledge of the big rock, and so were 
Dean’s shoes, but not her stockings. 
Whether she had put them in another 
place, or whether she had not put them 
anywhere at all, but left them where she 
had taken them off, which was far too 
likely, they could neither of the twain re- 
member, 
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So the shiny-leather boots were laced on 
over the bare, wrinkled feet, and up they 
crept to the house, with the hope that 
Aunt Nancy would be out, and another 
pair of stockings could be secured from 
the little trunk in the bed-room. 

All in vain the hope! Out in the door- 
way stood the white-haired aunt, watching 
for sight of the children, who were already 
late for the early five-o’clock tea, and her 
keen eyes at once detected the loss. 

“Where are your stockings?” she 
asked, with no possible loophole for excuse 
in the stern voice. 

*T don’t know,” said Dean, horrified at 
what might befall on the disclosure of the 
carelessness. “I left them on the shore, 
and ”—and then a sudden thought illu- 
mined all the sorry case, and seemed to 
clear up all the doubt, even in her own 
anxious mind—“ and the tide came up 
and took them out,” she added, in brave, 
relieved tones. 

Oh! the scorn that shot into the hard 
face and shone out the keen blue eyes. It 
withered the child without addition of a 
word as the great-aunt turned into the 
house, with no further rebuke. 

Oh! for the lie, and the Pleasant River 
miles and miles from the turbulent tide ! 

That she had told a lie, the child knew, 
but the depth of it she could not compre- 
hend. She knew she had lost the stockings 
through her own carelessness—that was 
what she wished to evade by the lie; and 
brought up as she had been by the sea- 
shore, where the ruthless ebbs and floods 
swept away her sand houses, and her ship- 
boats, she had but applied the destructive 
mysterious force to all waters. And as I 
have thought of it often, I have tried to 
solve the ethics of it and believe it was 
not a lie, only in the large sense of all 
evasion and deception being untruth—but 
I fear it was. 

Aunt Nancy did not allow any margin. 
Not a word did she speak to Dean through 
the tea, and Dean swallowed the barley 
soup heated over from dinner, without a 
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word of protest, though every kernel 
seemed swelled to double its size, and 
choked its way down past the big lump 
already in the little throat. 

Where should she find escape from that 
stern face? Where should she go? and 
where but up to the black-eyed aunt on 
the great hill! 

When tea was through she slipped out 
of the house, not even stopping for the 
stuffing process which was her nightly, 
horrible fascination, when Aunt Nancy, 
as stern with her cat as with her grand- 
nieces, took the long white-legged animal, 
and, holding it tight on her knees, forced 
down its unwilling throat the food left 
from what had been set out as his daily 
portion in the little wooden trough. 

Dean would as soon have missed her 
supper as this performance, but to-night 
it had no charm; and she hurried out and 
over the bridge, not once stopping to look 
down upon the placid running water with 
its limpid sunset lights, to see if the tide 
was out orin. Over the stony highway, 
through a hole in the thorn-hedge that 
fenced the front of the great farm, up the 
long, long lane, straight past the syringas 
and the columbines, and into the house 
where the kind-hearted sweet-faced aunt 
was sure to be! 

There was tripe frying for tea, and 
baked potatoes on the hearth, and cream- 
biscuit just emerging from the oven ; and 
in the homeliness of the sights and smells 
Dean confessed the whole dreadful lie, 
and learned for the first time that the tides 
did not reach the Pleasant River. Oh! 
how the sleek old uncle enjoyed it! and 
how merrily the black-eyed, little lady 
laughed! Not at the lie, but at thought of 
the horror on the stern-faced Puritan 
sister, who had never had a flock of boys 
and girls to bring up. 

They talked to the child, too, about her 
sin, told her in few, simple words how 
wrong ii was, and the troubled little heart 
became somewhat eased with the appetizing 
tripe and brown biscuit, and the love and 
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sympathy of the two old people whose 
hearts had never hardened. 

Dean had to go back, though, and face 
the stern aunt, for five days yet remained 
of the long, last week. Very fervently 
did she wish for something to shorten the 
time. 

Uncle Jim, as usual, accompanied her 
to the big gate, and laughed shrilly and 
long again, as he thought of the horror of 
the stiff sister-in-law, and said, as he swung 
back the stone hung gate, “ She'll never 
forget tt; she'll never forgive you !” 

How slow the little feet dragged over 
the stony highway, and down upon the 
bridge! No, there was no tide, she could 
see that now! the water was not a bit 
higher or lower on the big rock than it 
always had been, and there was never a 
sound of the swishe, swishe of the sea-shore. 
How should she face the scornful aunt, 
and oh! what relief and delight to see the 
kind-hearted Jason standing in the door- 
way, to have him come down the steps to 
meet her; even if he, too, knew the dread- 
ful sin, it was better than to face that 
stern justice alone. 

And not only Jason to defend her, but 
in the house the dear grandfather, and out 
by the back gate yellow old cats, and the 
high-backed, box-seated carriage. And 
to find she was to get ready at once, to go 
back with him, instead of dragging out 
the dreaded five days. What a relief it 
was! Not a single word about the lie! 

Aunt Nancy kissed her good-bye, and 
Jason lifted her up in his arms and kissed 
her, too, and just whispered in the very 
lowest voice as he set her in the high- 
backed box-seat, that “when the tide went 
out he was going down to the shore to look 
for those stockings.” 

Not a single word of reproof from 
Aunt Nancy, nothing but that scornful, 
withering look ; but Dean knew as well as 
Uncle Jim that she would never forgive 
her, never forget it. 


It is long years since, and the little girl 
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is a woman grown, her head and heart 
full of the memory of the dear old places 
and faces. Last year she was back to 
them all. Fifteen years since she had 
left the little house behind her on that 
summer night. 

It was not the dear old grandfather this 
time who drove her down the hill to the 
bridge over the Pleasant River, in the 
high-backed, box-seated carriage. Ah! 
the changes! He was not even at the 
old house, to welcome her with loving 
embrace. Out on a slope of the hill, at 
the foot of a white stone, the toiling hands, 
and the busy brain, and the sweet, true 
heart were at rest, and forever; full of 
rest at last, from the long disquiet. God 
be thanked for the sweet memory of him! 

Neither was the white-haired, rigorous 
face of Aunt Nancy in the little house 
on the corner lot. No fears for the look 
ofscorn again ; whether she forgot or for- 
gave was one now, for she, too, was at 
rest. And in the little house on the cor- 


ner, and the big house on the hill, were 
strangers’ faces. 

Down in the Brighton house a poor, 
miserable family made themselves at 
home in the big square rooms; and the 
long rows of windows were stuffed with 
rags, and the pond was drained, and the 


fences flat. And scattered in other lands 
were the children and grandchildren of 
the stately uncle who had built the house 
with the hope that generations far re- 
moved would occupy its strong walls, and 
keep up the old family name and honor. 
Ah! the changes! and ah! for the restless, 
roving wills that had other dreams! 
Down the meadow road, to the house of 
the kindly nephews! And there, too, the 
change had come, and the loving, great- 
hearted man was gone, laid beside the 
stern old aunt who had loved him as she 
loved nothing else in life—they were 
not parted long. Up the earthy step to 
the high gate, and between the great wil- 
low trees, to the front door! Not even 
good-souled Sophie to answer the sum- 
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mons; and the yellow-haired little girl 
who came instead could not understand 
why the stranger’s eyes were full of tears, 
as she stooped and kissed her, and left her 
love and name for the gray-haired father 
who was absent from home. She had 
never known, as the stranger had, the 
loving companionship of the uncle who 
was at rest years and years ago; and she 
did not know that the stranger was not 
alone as she walked again down the path 
and past the bitter-sweet tree, and up to 
the ruins of the old house where the great- 
great-grandmother had lived and died. 
She could not see, but the stranger could, 
the sweet kindly face bent down to listen 
to her foolish prattle, nor hear the gentle, 
loving voice of the man who could become 
as a little child in thought and word. 
Tangled, as of old, were the ruins with 
primroses and lilies, and lilacs all abloom. 
And picking one of the purple languorous 
plumes she turned away, and all the way 
back over the lonely road, with her face 
buried deep in the dear, old-fashioned 
scent, could feel again the strong, loving 
hand that had led her so often over the 
grassy way in the hush and quiet of the 
ending day. 

Ah! the changes! 

And upin the long, low house on the great 
hill, the cheery laugh of the black-eyed 
aunt was stilled forever, and the genial 
old uncle would never walk again down 
the long, long lane to the highway. Even 
the gate was swung with iron hinges! 
Cut down were the syringa trees, plowed 
up were the rose bushes and columbines. 
The gay, pretty young wife of the son had 
gone back to her Western home; the red 
curtains no longer hung to the parlor 
windows; divided and subdivided had been 
the acres of the great farm, and strange 
hands and feet touched the doors and 
floors of the old house. 

Only the Pleasant River the same! 
Calmly, as of old, the clear waters flowed 
over the yellow, sandy bottom. Down 
from the bridge-railing was the big gray 
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stone, on the sides the same shelving 
rocks—only the river the same! The 
tide has not yet reached the placid waters 
with its restless, changeful floods, and it 
seemed well. 

But who can tell? A tidal wave of 
prosperity is sweeping over the long for- 
gotten hamlets round ’bout the river, a 
golden wave, that is making things once 
impossible, possible; steamers are parting 
the waters of lakes untouched since the 
canoes of the redmen crossed them, vil- 
lages are springing up in the fastness of 
the deep woods, seething iron horses are 
drawing up the bowels of the earth 
and crushing them to bricks of gold, and 
the steam-engine shrills its cry not ten 
miles from the Pleasant River, years ago 
as incredible as the story of the ruthless 
tide, and the golden wave is but just 
“coming in.’ Who shall say but some 
day the river may meet the sea and feel 
the salt breath flooding its shelved rocks! 
Canals, and ship-railways, and tunnels are 
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making the ends of the earth meet—who 
can tell? 

As yet it is peaceful and quiet asof old, 
And it was happily restfully so to the 
girl who leaned down from the shelving 
rocks to dip her hands again in its yellow 
clearness; again, after so long a time—a 
child, and how a woman! The currents 
which ebb and flow with such resistless 
undertow had swept and swayed her many 
times, would sweep and sway her many 
more ere her hair would be white as the 
rigorous-faced aunt’s who slept, “secure 
of change,” in sound of the rushing 
river. 

Again! but never again, perhaps never 
again ! 

And the memory of the lie so long and 
long ago was fresh as all the other memo- 
ries that had not changed nor grown less 
a lie. \ 

For all of us “rue”—but “with a 
difference.” This sprig is mine. 

GRACE DEAN M’LEOD. 





THE PLAIN LEGAL STORY OF THE WIDOW GREEN- 
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me ELL!—” sighed Deacon Green- 

leaf, reviving a little from the shock 
of the doctor’s solemn assurance that there 
was no help for him, and that his time 
was short. ‘“ Well—well, Hanner, there 
haint much left for me todo. I’ve been 
a peaceable, God-fearin’ Christian man, 
as all my neighbors knows.” 

The faithful wife Hannah sobbed a 
wordless acquiescence to the dying man’s 
comfortable assertion. 

“T can’t think of nothin’ that I’ve left 
undone,” resumed the Deacon, after a 
thoughtful pause. “ Debts all paid, and 
everything clear—everything clear. To 
be sure, I haint made no will, Hanner, 
but then’s I’ve always said, the law fixes 


things ’bout right for a man’s widder, and 
I needn’t vex these last hours with worldly 
thoughts.” 

“Ah! no, no, David! Don’t speak of 
such things,’ begged the grieving wife, 
wiping away her fast-falling tears. 
“ What’s prop’ty to do with a sad time 
like this ?” 

And yet “prop’ty” had been really the 
main thought of this worthy pair since 
the beginning of their wedded life, when 
they had entered as joint partners on the 
work of buying the farm which was now 
their unincumbered possession. Year by 
year they had toiled and saved, defraud- 
ing themselves of all that might minister 
to the higher life—of which, indeed, they 











lost sight altogether in the daily scram- 
ble of work, whose sole interest was 
in the penny it would turn. Little by 
little they had established their claim to 
the tract of land, the title deed to which 
had been their first great incentive to 
toiling and saving. 

This end accomplished, it appeared 
that the habit of toiling and saving had 
become so strongly fixed that to change 
it was like a painful loosening of the 
screws in the mental machinery that was 
racked with a torturing sensation of fall- 
ing to wreck and ruin if an unneces- 
sary expenditure was incurred or an hour 
of idleness or profitless labor indulged in. 

And so it came about that the gather- 
ing sums of dollars and cents which could 
no longer be applied on “that debt” be- 
gan to accumulate a trifling interest on 
safe loans that were anxiously looked 
after with trembling but fierce inquiry 
into judgments and “entries on the 
docket,” which mysterious terms vividly 
impressed the imaginations of the younger 
Greenleafs beginning to expand into the 
fullness of the parent tree. 

There was a fascination about the com- 
putation of that marvelous bit of interest 
on the unused money that exceeded all 
other delights in the winter evenings and 
the stormy afternoons when nothing could 
be earned. 

The mathematical knowledge brought 
into daily practice in accounts of farm 
produce held no such charm as this cast- 
ing up of simple and compound per cent., 
which was the very flower of arithmetical 
laws. At any moment David Greenleaf 
could have told the exact amount of what 
he called “‘bonus” due from each of his 
debtors, and just how much that marvel- 
ously evolved interest-money would in 
turn bring in at the expiration of another 
year, if he did not foolishly allow it to be 
spent for things which he assured himself 
and family were not at all necessary. 

The time was coming when he expected 
to be able to live on the interest of his 
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money—he and Hannah—that was the 
Mecca of his ambition. They were just 
saving to have a good time after awhile. 

But all of a sudden, while he was yet 
looking forward to years of pleasant 
accumulations of “ prop’ty,” death came 
knocking at the door with imperative 
hand, and all the life’s hoardings had not 
power to buy off his claims. 

In fact, neither the mann or the woman 
in that supreme moment had any thought 
of the object of their toiling years, nor 
could they, on the other hand, fasten their 
thoughts on anything else. In a vague 
way they had made what they called 
“preparations for the next world,” about 
which they seldom spoke except in a 
hushed, solemn undertone, breathing itself 
out in a long-drawn sigh. 

The con&cientious Deacon had regularly 
and resignedly given a few dollars every 
year to the church which he made a point 
of attending every Sunday, and he had 
once contributed twenty-five dollars to 
the building of a house of worship, which 
had appeared in his eyes an exceeding 
merit, though at this last turn of fate he 
would have made the sum fifty dollars 
without a pang of regret. 

So David Greenleaf went to the long 
account which was not of dollars and 
cents. There was a large gathering of 
friends and mourners, solemn but very 
composed. The preacher gave a lengthy 
discourse from his favorite funeral text, 
which was thoroughly approved and com- 
mented upon by one and another as “a 
good sermon.” The county paper repre- 
senting the political party of the deceased 
printed an obituary notice in which the 
virtues of the worthy man were duly ex- 
tolled. The merchant in marbles, who 
follows closely on the rumor of death, was 
intrusted with a fine commemorative sen- 
tence to be inscribed on a glassy tomb- 
stone chosen with much care by the widow 
and sons, who felt that this was the last 
honor to be paid to the departed, and it 
should not be done in a niggardly way. 
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And after all those obsequies had re- 
spectfully ushered David Greenleaf off 
the stage of mortal existence attention 
was called to the lawful administration of 
his worldly affairs. 

With much contriving and repression 
of unreasonable desires, the family of four 
sons and two daughters had been reared 
to manhood and womanhood, and were now 
settled in life with new families springing 
up around them like the seedlings wafted 
from the great locust by the gate, which 
was beginning to look stricken with 
age. 

It was amicably agreed that as the un- 
married son Charles did not take to agri- 
culture, and John was not so well estab- 
lished as the others, he should have the 
homestead, and move his little family 
right in with mother, having aair time 
to pay off the heirs and prove a full pos- 
session. 

As for motlier, the widow’s thirds, an 
the three hundred dollars “ pers’nal 


prop’ty” of which she heard repeated 


mention, appeared to the widow herself 
an independence well nigh inconceivable ; 
she had never possessed anything in her 
own right, and the “widow's dowery ” 
covered a possibility of use that was really 
quite startling. She was certainly mag- 
nanimously provided for in this world. 

But gradually, by process of legal in- 
struction borne in on her bewildered 
sense in the settlement of affairs, she 
leaned that her dower included and mainly 
consisted of the household treasures she 
had accumulated by the pure, unassisted 
energies of housewifery thrift and desire 
to make her home as fine as her neighbors, 
independent of the mutual saving fund 
on which the head partner had held the 
tight grip of entire ownership. 

Since these household belongings were 
already essentially,and absolutely hers, it 
puzzled the widow to understand how the 
law was going to give them to her as part 
of the anticipated dower. 

“ Ye know it’s the clean three hundred 
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dollars in cash that I s’posed I was goin’ 
to have,” she remarked, dubiously. 

“So ’tis if you like, ma,” explained the 
legally-read John, Charles, William, and 
David, Jr., “ but the things’ll have to be 
sold and counted in ’cording to valuation.” 

Mrs. Greenleaf set her jaws with in- 
vincible determination. 1] the “things” 
were dear to her as life itself, not only by 
association but by memory of sacrifices 
made to attain them, and the thought of 
giving them up was quite out of the ques- 
tion. “I jist can’t part with them parlor 
chairs, nor the soffy, nor my new high-top 
bedstid an’ bureau, an’ washstand. There 
aint no use talkin’,” she affirmed, very 
positively. “ An’ I can’t see these old 
housekeepin’ things sold, neither. They’re 
jist a parto’ me. Yer grandfather give 
the best part of ’em to me when I went t’ 
housekeepin’, an’ I’ve used ’em so careful 
an’ tender alw’s, I couldn’t abide to see 
anybody else ley hands on ’em.” 

“ Well, that’s all right, mother,” John 
assured her with secret interest in this de- 
cision that became manifest in time. 

It was finally settled that the immense 
dowry for which the widow had prospect- 
ively been forecasting a safe investment, 
would include the household goods, the 
old horse Jerry, the Durham cow which, 
as a calf, had been generously presented 
to her by the Deacon, a small flock of 
sheep which had developed from the 
lambs that had been cast away as dead, 
and which she, with great painstaking, 
had raised by hand, and lastly the old dog 
Shep was held in rather extravagant 
consideration to save the faithful brute 
from being driven off the place by John’s 
new-breed pup,’ which John declared 
would make the old fellow worthless to 
him. 

And for the rest, the widow was to have 
“the use of her thirds,” which she was to 
get by staying in the family of her son, 
who immediately moved in and took up 
possession in the house she had helped to 
build, and which she had regarded as 











peculiarly her own little kingdom, where 
she had enjoyed a queen’s limited reign. 

Here her board was considered quite 
equivalent to the use of her share of the 
property, and she was expected to go on 
toiling as usual for her grandchildren and 
for John’s wife, of whom she had never 
been over-fond. And, as that young wo- 
man declared, “There want no love lost.” 
Enforced association did not appear to 
inspire a mutual attachment, either. It 
was a constant and sore irritation to the 
old housewife to see her cherished 
“things” brought into daily requisition 
by the ill-supplied wants of the young 
mistress. Out of such insignificant trou- 
bles gradually arose a mountain of diffi- 
culties that quite destroyed the peace of: 
the widow, who acquired the reputation of 
a stingy, fault-finding old woman, though 
her best friends had never suspected her 
of the inherent possession of such quality. 

But she certainly grew into a querulous, 
complaining habit of mind that was fast 
aging her, and widening the breach be- 
tween herself and John, whose sympathies 
were altogether with the wife. He looked 
at the first woman of his love altogether 
through the prejudiced eyes of the last— 
a common failing of sons. 

It was while the widow was feeling that 
to whatever desperate measures she might 
resort she could not get back to the dig- 
nity of mistress in her own house that she 
fell in with her fellow-townsman, Squire 
Downing, who, while she was entering 
some of her sad complaints in the kitchen 
of a friendly neighbor, happened to run 
into the same hospitable quarter on a 
business call. 

The Squire, to whom, in a legal way, 
the friend appealed in relation to the 
widow’s grievances, brightened up with a 
swift interest in the good woman’s affairs, 
and began giving her some wise advice, 
which, while itstruck her with admiration, 
involved a necessity of independent and 
unreserved action to which she could not 
bring herself without assistance, accus- 
VOL. LIx.—41, 
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tomed, as she had always been, to take a 
secondary patt. 

Perhaps the Squire understood this, 
In the course of a few days he called in 
person on Widow Greenleaf, who chanced 
to be comparatively alone on that occasion, 
John and Mattie having gone to an 
adjoining town on a double errand of 
shopping and visiting. There was the 
eldest granddaughter, to be sure, whom 
the widow sent out of the room on one 
trifling errand or another, but who per- 
sistently returned tostare in open-mouthed 
curiosity at grandma’s visitor. 

The ’Squire had been a widower for the 
period of six months, but he had had his 
eyes open for two-thirds of that time in 
eager outlook for the successor of the dear 
dead Minerva, whose place he wished to 
supply as early as civil and social laws 
would decently permit. He had rather 
anticipated taking a much younger wife 
than Minerva. It was a law of nature, he 
thought, but in his advances he had suc- 
cessively passed from girlhood up to 
spinsterhood, without making, so far, any 
satisfactory progress. In fact, he was, just 
at this time, smarting under the repulse of 
a maiden lady on whom he had proposed 
to confer the honors of matrimony, and it 
was doubtless due, in a measure, to the 
necessity of some soothing balm to his 
wounded vanity that he sought the widow, 
about whose little troubles he had been 
thinking a great deal, as he assured her, 
since the occasion of their previous meet- 
ing. 

The widow was certainly a very fair, 
plump, pleasant-looking woman when she 
was not brooding upon her conscious 
wrongs, and the sensible, prudent, alto- 
gether helpful way in which she had 
carried on her domestic relationship with 
the Deacon was a good recommendation, 
which went a long way in the Squire’s 
estimation toward atonement for the lack 
of youth that had appeared a very 
desirable quality in the new wife he was 
seeking. 
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Taking it all in all, perhaps—well— 
well—there would be no harm in speak- 
ing of it. 

“T’ve been a-thinking, Mrs. Green- 
leaf,” observed the benevolent man, after 
listening to a repetition of the poor lady’s 
woes, to which he led the way by his very 
sympathetic and friendly manner ; “I’ve 
been a-thinking that likely, or any way, 
we might make a little bargain that’d help 
you out o’ your difficulties.” 

The widow folded her restless hands, and 
looked at her visitor with eager and trust- 
ful inquiry. 

“You know I’m alone in the world, 
too,” he went on, with a plaintive accent, 
“for though I’ve got seven grown-up sons 
and daughters, a man that’s lost his dear 
heart’s companion is in a very bereaved 
and lonely condition.” 

The widow heaved a tremulous sympa- 
thetic-sigh. 

“ And I’ve been a-thinkin’ that if you 
had a mind, we two might hitch together,” 
continued the Squire with a revived air, 
briskly rubbing his hands, “and you 
could move your things right over to my 
house, and turn in your live stock, an’ I'd 
see to it that you got the use of your 
third’s o’ your first husband’s ’state, which 
would give you ’s much spending money in 
clean cash as you’d want, and then you 
know, your board as my wife an’ house- 
keeper, wouldn’t cost you a cent,” con- 
cluded the Squire, with a triumphant clap 
of his right hand on the arm of the 
Widow Greenleaf, toward whom, with 
apparent unconsciousness he had been 
moving his chair a little closer. 

The good woman blushed like a girl, 
and looked at her business wooer with a 
slightly startled air. 

“J—I dunno what the children ’ud 
say,” she stammered, with reference to 
her long reverenced authority. 

“ Well, now, you don’t care, do you ?” 
said the Squire, with more assertion than 
inquiry. “ Children’s aselfish lot ; I know 
mine is. They’d play back more author- 
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ity than we ever used over them if we 
give ’em a chance, but we’ve just got to 
keep up our diginty, ma’am, keep up our 
diginty !” 

At this moment the Greenleaf chaise 
drove up, and as John and his wife 
alighted with the baby, young Lucy 
rushed out to inform them that old “ Squire 
Downing was a-making love to grand- 
mer,” a fact which appeared evident when 
the Squire and grandma herself met them 
with a highly embarrassed, but rather 
determined manner. 

No allusion was made, however, to the 
*Squire’s proposition on this occasion, and 
it came out later, when the widow suffered 
as much opposition and ridicule as a 
young daughter of the house might have 
done in a wayward and inexperienced 
choice of a husband. 

But the suggestion of being mistress of 
her own house again—though that house 
was the ’Squire’s and though she was to 
find her own pocket-money, as the ‘Squire 
had blandly arranged—this was a pros- 
pect not easily set aside, and in spite of 
the contempt entertained by the young 
people respecting her matrimonial project, 
the widow drove off in the Squire's 
buggy one day to make a friendly call on 
her minister. When she came away she 
was Mrs. Squire Downing, and had, as 
her son John sagely informed her, 
“jumped out of the frying-pan into the 
fire.” Paes 

THE happy man is like a ray of sun- 
light, shedding warmth and brightness on 
all who approach him ; and he who, on 
the other hand, casts the cold and dark 
shadow of his own unhappiness around 
him, whatever virtues he may possess, 
leaves a large and an important part of 
his duty unfulfilled. 


Tue essence of happiness in married 
life is self-sacrifice ; and in the practice of 
this both man and woman find their char- 
acters raised and ennobled. 











POLLY VANE’S WEDDING. 


“(\H! if you only would, Miss Dalton, 

it would be just perfect!” said 
Katherine Derwent, one of three girls 
who sat looking up beseechingly in the 
elder lady’s face. 

Miss Dalton did not reply. 

“You surely do not dream of refusing, 
dear Miss Dalton, such a lovely, cordial 
invitation, too, from both Aunt Margaret 
and Polly,” and the second speaker put 
on a half-persuasive, half-horrified expres- 
sion of dismay. 

“T shall just send my regrets for the 
whole affair, bridesmaid’s réle and all, 
if you don’t write immediately, dear Miss 
Dalton, and like an angel say in your 
sweetest words and best chirography you 
will come with us up to Rosenheim for a 
week. O Miss Dalton! you haven’t the 
heart to say ‘No,’ when you know the 
wedding will never go off right if you are 
not there. Polly discovered that when 
she was here buying her trousseau, but for 
you even that would have been delayed 
and ruined, and Aunt Margaret said she 
didn’t know what she would have done 
without your valuable suggestions, and 
how the wedding will suffer if you don’t 
go with us to see to it. Oh! please Miss 
Dalton!” and pretty Kitty Wood’s bright 
eyes were on the verge of a misty inun- 
dation as she pleaded her supplication. 

Miss Dalton took up the two missives 
lying on her desk and read them once 
again. One was a formal wedding-card : 


“ Miss Margaret Vane 
Announces the marriage of her niece, 
Mary Rosamond Vane, 
to 


Royal Perry West, 
Wednesday, June 12th, 1887. 
Rosenheim.” 





The other a warm, cordial little note of 
invitation from both Polly and her aunt, 
asking Miss Dalton to come up to their 
home with the three girls to spend a week 
prior to the date of the wedding. 

“It is exceedingly kind of Miss Vane, 
but I am such a stranger,” began Miss 
Dalton, half apologetically, as it seemed. 

“ Oh! she’ll go, she’ll go, girls; I know 
she’ll go, by the expression of her eyes, 
and the tone of her voice,” sang Kitty 
now, nearly devouring Miss Dalton in her 
effusive embrace, and scattering the sheets 
of her writing on the desk to the four 
corners of the little room. 

“But think of the manuscript that 
awaits my attention, and look how you 
are scattering my—ideas, even now,” and 
Miss Dalton eyed ruefully the pages of 
her article. 

“Think of the fresh ideas these girls 
gn the eve of a wedding will give you for 
your musty old MSS.!” saucily inter- 
rupted Kitty, picking up the papers. 

“ Indeed, Kitty is right, it will do you 
good, Miss Dalton; you begin to look 
overworked, and your real vacation is a 
month off. Let us prescribe for you this 
time. Iam sure a week’s rest and mild 
dissipation will do you good, and, to use 
your own words, ‘ you will return to your 
arduous labors all made over new.’” 

Katherine Derwent’s argument was a 
strong one; there was more truth in the 
words than Miss Dalton cared to acknowl- 
edge. The winter’s literary labors had 
told on her somewhat frail physique, and 
she really needed “freshening-up” in 
ideas. This, together with her really 
warm desire to see Polly married, decided 
her acceptance of the kind invitation. 

Accordingly, when the morning train 
from the city stopped at the pretty little 
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station of Walton, some twenty miles dis- 
tant, one day in early June, four ladies 
were warmly welcomed by the two who 
had been impatiently awaiting them. 

“OQ Miss Dalton! you are the very 
best gift I have received yet,” cried Polly, 
rushing up to her first, and kissing her 
with all the effusiveness of happy girl- 
hood. 

“ Ah! indeed, so her presence outvies 
our presents, does it, Miss Polly? that is 
complimentary, I must say,” said Kitty, 
shaking Polly as she embraced her. 

“Tam very happy to welcome you to 
our home, Miss Dalton,” said Miss Mar- 
garet Vane, as she drove her guest along 
the pretty road in her pony phaeton, 
Polly having taken the girls on her dog- 
cart, by another route. 

“Polly had set her heart on you coming 
with the girls,” she continued ; ‘‘ I have 
arranged everything, so as to keep these 
last few days quiet and restful; we are to 
do nothing but rest and enjoy ourselves ; 
the sewing is all finished, and all prepara- 
tions but the very last, accomplished. I 
want Polly’s last days at her old home 
perfectly happy, and untrammeled by care 
or worry of any sort, and so, with thé 
exception of the evening set aside for the 
rehearsal of the ceremony, we shall not 
have a beau out here to distract us; it is 
in ‘maiden meditation’ that I would 
have them pass their last days of girl- 
hood together.” 

Miss Dalton smiled. She doubted, 
somewhat, the possibility of the thoughts 
of these three girls being “ fancy free” at 
such a period! But Miss Vane was old- 
maidish, and peculiar, and rich, and when 
people are peculiar and wealthy their 
“ways” usually follow their “ wills,” 
alive or dead. 

The country was very beautiful through 
which they drove, and the new young 
summer lay on the hills and fields, 
luxuriant and fragrant in her June loveli- 
ness. 

Walton was a pretty little settlement of 
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handsome residences, some twenty miles 
or so from the city. Besides the houses _ 
and grounds scattered about on the hill 
and down the slope, a quaint old English 
church gave a picturesque aspect to the 
scene ; this church, built by an ancestor 
of the Vanes, adjoined Miss Margaret’s 
property, and was her great joy and 
delight. 

“Rosenheim,” Miss Vane’s estate, was 
well named, for a very home of roses it 
appeared indeed, when they finally drew 
inside its gates. The house, an old-fash- 
ioned mansion, was almost hidden by the 
clambering vines of the Prairie Rose, all 
pink and white, while on the lawn and in 
the garden rarer roses of every shade from 
creamy white to richest crimson bloomed 
and burned until the air was aromatic and 
heavy with the “Attar of rose.” Miss 
Vane was very proud of her flowers, and 
for several successive seasons her gardener 
had taken the first prize at the annual 
rose show of the county. 

“Tt is to be a ‘rose wedding,’ girls,” ex- 
plained Polly, when, after some refresh- 
ment, they had all come out on to the 
cool, shady piazza to talk the all-import- 
ant matter over. 

“T tell Aunt Margaret I do not wish 
any other flowers worn or used as decora- 
tion at my bridal—I am her ‘Rosa- 
mond,’ you know—I came with them in 
June, and I will go with them. Mine will 
be all white, of course, and Sandy has 
some of the loveliest on the verge of bloom- 
ing; yours, Katherine, as maid of honor, 
will be pale-pink—Catharine Mermets— 
while Kate and Kitty and Virginia 
Vaughn—she will be over to-morrow, 
girls—are to wear Jacqueminots, Marchel 
Neils, and Bon Silenes, all half-blown; 
won’t it be pretty and appropriate, Miss 
Dalton ?” 

“Very pretty and apropos, indeed; I 
suppose Aunt Margaret and I may wear 
‘ashes of rose’ for the same reason, with 
our gray hair.” 

“Oh! no, you are not past the ‘full- 





















blown’ period yet. You shall wear great 
bunches of any color that suits your cos- 
tumes.” 

“And the ushers, Polly, are they to 
wear bachelor buttons and coxcombs?”’ 
queried Kitty. 

“ No, each usher will wear a rose in his 
button-hole to match the bridesmaid’s 
flower, and now let me tell you how I 
have arranged you ; Kitty of course with 
Captain Merritt, and—” 

“Why, ‘ Kitty of course,’ pray!” said 
Kitty, blushing. 

“Oh! I thought you ‘ pair’ nicely.” 

“A reward of Merritt, Kitty,” said 
Kate Grant. 

“ Kitty and Captain Merritt,” Polly 
went on, “ Virginia Vaughn and Paul 
Roth’; I think they will look lovely to- 
gether, a real poetic couple.” 

“Paul and Virginia,” laughed Miss 
Dalton. 

“Yes, and Kate Grantand Dr. Wade.” 

“Weighed and not wanting, Kate,” 
cried Kitty. “That’s your reward !” 

“And me?” asked Miss Derwent,” 
“am I as maid of honor to have no 
knight apportioned me, to wear my rose?” 

“Oh! yes, indeed, Katherine; I give you 
the best one of all, the young clergyman 
who isto marry us. He is Roy’s most 
intimate friend, and he has charge of our 
little church now.” 

“Who is he?” asked Miss Derwent, 
looking interested. 

“Mr. Arthur Thorne.” 

“Oh! oh! Polly, that will never do,” 
cried Kitty, “Yours is to be a ‘rose 
wedding’ without a thorn—isn’t it, Miss 
Margaret?” 

Miss Vane looked serious. 

“Every rose has its thorn, my child,” 
said she, “and Polly must not expect to 
find her life without its complement of 
them. She must only try to avoid getting 
scratched and marred by them. Do you 
remember what Dinah Maria Muloch 
says in her sermon, she calls: ‘For 
Better, for Worse,’ Miss Dalton ?” 
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Miss Dalton nodded her head affirm- 
atively. 

“Can you repeat some of it for Polly ?” 

Miss Dalton thought a moment, then 
quoted from memory a portion of that 
essay : : 

“* No two human beings can be tied to- 
gether for life without finding endless 
difficulties, not only in the world outside, 
but in each other. These have to solved, 
and generally by the wife. She must 
have a strong heart, asweet temper, and 
an unlimited patience, and, above all, a 
power to see the right and do it, not merely 
for the love of man, but for the love, of 
God.’ ” 

The girls all looked very grave. They 
hadn’t quite thought of the “rose 
wedding ” so seriously as that. 

Polly spoke first. 

“My heart and my love are strong 
enough—I will try to be all the rest,” she 
said. 

“Tam sure you will, dear,” responded 
Aunt Margaret, warmly, kissing her 
tenderly. 

“ And, after all,” said Kitty, who didn’t 
quite relish the sober tone things were 
assuming, “after all, thorns give the 
roses- a certain sort of piquancy, you 
know. Polly, when are you going to intro- 
duce this thorn in our midst ; he may pro- 
duce a ‘ war of the roses,’ who knows?” 

“ Well, you’ll be prepared for the fight, 
having a captain in your company,” said 
Katherine, smiling at Kitty’s eagerness 
for the fray. 

“ We will meet him to-morrow,” replied 
Polly, “ Aunt Margaret wants to show 
you the church, and he is one of the be- 
longings.” 

The few days allotted the girls for their 
“maiden meditations ” were filled with all 
sorts of pleasuresandpranks. One could 








scarcely call them “fancy free,” how- 
ever, for every variety of “ trick’ known 
to girlhood was tried and practiced to dis- 
cover who “ He” was to be, and how soon 
“It” was to come off. 
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Pea pods and wish-bones hung over 
doorways, notwithstanding Miss Mar- 
garet’s strict prohibition as to “ followers.” 
Half-opened thistles were gathered at 
dusk, three “named,” and put under 
pillows to be slept upon, the one full 
bloomed and open, on the morrow, being 
the delectable “ He.” Slippers were stood 
eross-wise in the middle of the floor, and 
this couplet chanted before retiring : 


“T place my shoes in the form of a T, 
Hoping this night my true love to see, 
In the apparel and in the array 
And in the clothes he wears every day.” 


Polly, of course, did not enter into these 
contests to see “ who,” for she was fully 
assured and settled in her mind on that 
subject, but she aided and abetted the 
others, who, with the addition of Miss 
Virginia Vaughn, Polly’s friend and 
neighbor, to the membership of their 
club, were all very wild “kitty-cats,” in 
their mad pranks. 

“T dreamed he came dressed like a 
troubadour, and sang and played my very 
heart out of my mouth,” said Virginia, 
the morning after the slipper test. 

Kitty Wood’s eyes danced. 

“ Well,” she said, “I dare say that is 
the way he will do, for it always comes 
true!” 

And she immediately posted off a note 
to Paul Roth and told him to be sure and 
bring his mandolin when he came. 

“ Did yours wear a sword and epaulettes, 
Kitty?” asked Katherine Derwent. 

Kitty blushed again. 

“Did yours wear sword and gown, 
Miss Derwent?” she retorted, at which 
question Katherine colored, as the Rev. 
Arthur Thorne had appeared quite smitten 
with Miss Derwent in the few days of 
their acquaintance, and, being chaplain of 
a regiment, Kitty’s query was apropos. 

Miss Vane and Miss Dalton soon be- 
come fast friends, and Polly declared she 
was actually jealous, when she saw them 
off whispering together, and going out 
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daily with an air of secrecy in their 
movements. 

Miss Derwent accompanied them fre. 
quently in their walks, and Kitty declared 
to Miss Dalton one morning that she 
suspected Katherine and Mr. Thorne 
were in league with them in some mys. 
terious matter, for she had seen them 
come out of the church together one 
morning, and Katherine looked alarmed 
when she discovered Kitty’s presence. 

Miss Dalton answered quietly, smiling 
at the girl’s quickness. 

“ Kitty, you are incorrigible! but pray 
be discreet ; if you suspect a suspicion, 
keep it from the rest for a few days.” 

Kitty opened her black eyes very wide, 
and nodded her head very knowingly. 
The ushers and groom all came out the 
night before the wedding, and the re 
hearsal went off beautifully, even Kitty 
behaved, and didn’t giggle but once. 
Paul Roth and Miss Virginia Vaughn 
“took” to one another immediately upon 
their introduction, as Polly had hoped, 
and when, later in the evening, the merry 
party came back from the church, and 
they all sat out on the piazza in the moon- 
light, and Paul brought out his mandolin 
and sang Schubert’s “ Serenade,” Kitty 
whispered mischievously to Virginia : 

“Was it a mandolin your troubadour 
played and sang your heart out with?” 

The wedding-day dawned bright and 
beautiful. The June sunshine poured a 
flood of splendor over the landscape, the 
roses opened their crimson hearts to the 
warm breeze, and the air was filled with 
intoxicating odors. Sandy, the gardener, 
stripped his choicest bushes of their bur- 
dens for the bridal party, and the garden 
was lavish in its dower as well. 

A bower of roses was erected at the 
gateway leading to the path down to the 
little church; chancel and aisles were 
abloom with them, and everything was 
indeed couleur de rose. 

The four girls dressed the bride, declar- 
ing no one else should perform the office. 
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Virginia brushed and coiled the soft 
brown hair, Kate looped up the long dra- 
peries and arranged the white roses that 
caught them everywhere. Katherine 


fastened on the veil, and Kitty knelt 
down and laced up the little white satin 
boots, and then, very mysteriously, she re- 
peated these lines: 


“Something old, and something new, 
Something borrowed, and something blue.” 


A flash of blue elastic, a vision of sil- 
ver clasp, and in the twinkling of an eye 
aceremony every girl will understand 
was performed by the lender. 

“No, let Aunt Margaret do that, 
please,” said Polly, as Katherine was 
about to place the rose-wreath on her head, 
and then she went over to where Aunt 
Margaret and Miss Dalton sat, watching 
the girls dress the bride, and knelt at her 
feet, and Aunt Margaret kissed her, and 
said, “God bless you, my own sweet 
Rose!” and fastened on the bridal wreath. 

The church was filled with the guests 
who had come out in the train from the 
city as well as those of the neighborhood, 
and the surprise which Kitty had very 
nearly discovered was a very beautiful 
one. 

Thirty of Polly’s little Sunday-school 
scholars, all dressed in white, with pink 
roses, met her at the churchyard gate 
and scattered flowers in her path and sang 
the wedding march chorus from “ Lohen- 
grin” as she walked in, the organ accom- 
panying them as they reached the church 
door. This was one of Miss Dalton’s 
“ideas,” and had been accomplished by 
the aid of Katherine Derwent and Mr. 
Thorne, who had drilled the children. 

The beautiful service was performed 
with great solemnity and dignity, in spite 
of a little contretemps, which for an in- 
stant threatened to cause some merri- 
ment. 

Just as the clergyman asked, “Who 
giveth this woman to be this man’s wife?” 
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Gyp, Polly’s little skye, who had in some 
mysterious manner followed the party to 
church in all his glory of white satin 
bows and pink roses, gave a shrill little 
bark from his hidden quarters beside the 
children. 

Kitty’s white shoulders began to shake, 
and one of the little ones giggled, but Dr. 
Murry, Polly’s guardian, stepped forward 
and answered very quickly, and Mr. 
Thorne went on with the ceremony, and 
some one smothered Gyp for the rest of 
the time, and the danger was averted. 

When they all returned to the house 
and everybody had shaken Mr. West’s 
hand until it ached, and kissed Polly and 
called her “ Mrs. West,” Kitty brought 
up Mr. Gyp struggling in her arms and 
said to Roy: 

“There, Mr. West, thank Gyp for your 
wife. He gave her away, and came. very 
near wrecking the whole of us.” 

Then Polly hugged and kissed him and 
called him her “darling,” until Mr. West 
declared he was jealous, and forbade any 
more such waste of sweetness on the skye 
terrier’s hair. 

It did not seem long before it was time 
to change the white bridal robes for the 
pretty traveling dress of dove color, and 
soon the carriage with its white horses 
and satin wedding favors drove up to take 
the bridal couple to the station. 

“Where do they go?” asked some one, 
as they drove off under a shower of rice, 
a patter of slippers, and a happy chorus 
of “good-byes.” 

Aunt Margaret smiled through her 
tears as she replied : 


“Across the hills and far away, 
In that new land, which is the old!” 


“Why is the groom sure to be a happy 
man his life long?” asked Captain Mer- 
ritt as the last turn of the road showed a 
last flutter of veil and handkerchief from 
the carriage. 

“Because he has embraced Polly gamy 
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before us all!” answered Dr. Murry, 
laughing at his guess. 


“No, because the Vane he loves best 
Will e’er be turned West.” 


A shout of merriment followed this 
poetical answer. 

“And why will Polly be a sensible wo- 
man the rest of her days?” asked some 
one else. 
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“ Wrong again, Doctor; because she'll 
never be a Vane woman again.” 

Festivities continued until late in the 
afternoon, then the train carried back the 
city guests, and one by one the merry 
parties from the neighborhood bade Miss 
Margaret good-bye, and when once more 
the moon shone down on the rose garden 
at Rosenheim, the fairest flower, the 
“Queen rose of the rose-bud garden of 


“Because she’s in-West-ed in a hus- 


girls” was gone—Polly Vane’s wedding 
band,” guessed the Doctor again. 


was over. 
AUGUSTA DE BUBNA. 





THE PLOWMAN’S HORSES. 


irr thro’ the meadow the plowboy went, 
Whistling in joyous and glad content ; 
He thought it made lighter the horses’ toil, 
As they drew the plow thro’ the yielding soil. 
He whistled louder the while he thought, 
Of his ships at sea and his castles in Spain, 
And all day long at his plow he wrought— 
Humming and whistling the same refrain. 


Down thro’ the meadow, all sweet with corn, 
The young man went in the early morn, 
Whistling and plucking the golden ears— 
For this was no time for sighs or for tears. 
But his whistle was softer when he thought 
Of the blue-eyed girl at the meadow-gate ; 
And he loosed the horses ; then deftly wrought, 
With a glad, free heart, till the twilight late. 


Down thro’ the meadow of gold and red, 
The plowman came where his horses fed— 
The whole year long they had tilled the soil, 
And earned their rest by their faithful toil— 
But he sadly whistled the while he thought, 
Of his wife and his children, o’er and o’er ; 
For his year’s hard work had come to naught— 
And want looked in at the open ‘door. 


Down thro’ the meadow all white with snow, 

The chill winds came with their sobbing low; 

Over the house-top and into the room 

Where the plowman lay dying in cold and gloom. 

His lips were silent, but, oh! he thought, 

Of the horses out in the meadow lot ; 

For, now that his mind with death was numb, 

It turned to those creatures, fond and dumb, 

With which he had labored with aching breast ; 

And wpispering their names, he sought his rest. 
ELLA HIGGINSON. 
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“7 EWIS has got a letter from his 
Uncle Lewis—the invalid, you 
know—Aunt Huldah,” said Mrs. Wells, 
one late May morning. “He wants to 
know if he can come here to board. I’m 
so surprised I don’t know what to do, and 
worried, too !” 
“Why ? don’t you want to have him?” 
“T don’t know whether I do or not. 
They must have had a real flare-up to 
Henry’s.. He’s been there four year, an’ 
the last time I saw Lucy, she said she was 
about wore out with him. He isn’t real 
sick, you know—that is, not to be help- 
less; an’ he walks around some, but he 
has to have his meals later an’ earlier than 
the rest, an’ different things to eat all the 


time, an’ he looks so gloomy and solemn, 
an’ talks as if the graveyard was next 
door to him, an’ she said she was getting 


sick of it. They was dreadful pleased at 
first because he wanted to come there. 
You know he’s got money, an’ of course 
he'll leave it to his nephews an’ nieces, an’ 
the most of it’ Il likely go to the ones that 
use him the best. When he went to 
Henry’s he nor nobody else thought he’d 
live six months, but it’s been four year, 
an’ he aint worse, nor better.” 

“What ’pears to be the matter of him, 
anyway ?” 

“T guess there don’t anybody know. 
He says his system got all wrecked in the 
war, but I never heard nothing about it 
till a few years back.” 

“Humph! I’low all them that was 
much hurt by the war was dead long ago.” 

“He never was wounded, but he says 
it undermined his strength. I guess his 
nerves is all out of order, for he’s full of 
whims an’ notions, an’ dreadful hard to 
please—so Lucy says.” 


“Old bachelders always is that way !” 
said Miss Huldah. She had no fellow- 
feeling of sympathy for men who like her 
were breasting the billows of life alone— 
in fact, she rather despised them. The 
war had ended her little romance as soon 
as it was well begun ; but that was one of 
the things she never spoke of, and few 
knew of it. ‘It’s my belief he needs a 
reg’lar takin’-in-hand, Mary, an’ if he 


_comes here you better do it!” 


“O Aunt Huldah! if he comes here 
I shall have to be just as good to him as 
I can, an’ be very careful not to hurt his 
feelings in anyway. You know Lewis is 
his namesake, and he seems real pleased 
that he’s took a notion to come. But I’m 
thinking about the extra work. I will 
have to have a girl, for when you offered 
to stay and help me through the summer’s 
work, I never dreamed of this, an’ it’ll 
make a great difference.” 

“Tt wont make none to me. I like to 
work if I can be independent about it, 
but if there’s agoin’ to be a hired girl: 
to work along with, I’d rather go away ; 
I can’t abide ’em !” 

“Oh! I don’t want you togo! my aunt 
has got as good a right here as Lewis’s 
uncle, an’ I rather not keep a girl for com- 
fort, but we don’t want to work ourselves 
to death—with a boarder an’ all.” 

“We wont! wait a spell anyhow, an’ 
see how it goes.” - 

“T’m afraid it wont be so pleasant for 
you thissummer, Aunt Huldah, having 
him here.” 

“Law, child! I aint goin’ to let no man 
spile my comfort, unless he’s re’ly sufferin’ 
so I’ve got to pity him. I don’t enjoy 
seein’ sick folks much.” 

“Oh! there’s nothing frightful about 
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Uncle Lewis, only it’s wearing to hear 
anybody complaining all the time. Lucy 
said she could not endure it much longer 
—not if he paid as much again ; he pays 
six dollars a week, an’ he thinks it’s big 
pay considering how little he eats, but she 
says it’s more trouble to fix his little 
messes than if he eat like other folks ; an’ 
that’s one thing I’ll be so glad of if he 
comes, because you’re such a good hand 
to make jellies, an’ broth, an’ so on ; my 
folks are all so hearty that I aint had 
much experience in sick folks’es cook- 
ing.” 

“Oh! I can feed him on a variety of 
slop dishes if he wants ’em, but I don’t 
approve of ’em all the time.” 

“ An’ Graham bread is one thing he’s 
particular about.” 

“ Humph! it’s a sure sign of a fidgety 
person if they have a cravin’ after bran ; 
no more heart in it than there is in saw- 
dust; but law! ifthat’s his taste let him 
have it; as for me, I ’low I’ll eat bread !” 

The letter telling Uncle Lewis that he 
would be welcome, went by the next 
day’s mail, although Mrs. Wells had some 
misgivings, and said to her husband : 

“T don’t know how he an’ Aunt 
Huldah will get along; you know he’s 
sensitive, an’ she’s so out-spoken, she’s 
good-hearted as she can be, but she’s 
peculiar.” 

“ Now, Mollie, don’t worry over that! 
she’ll be a good tonic for him; maybe 
that’s just what he needs.” 

A very few days later the invalid 
gentleman arrived, and after him, by ex- 
press, came hislarge wardrobe, an invalid’s 
chair—warranted adjustable to forty 
different positions—an electric battery, 
and a parrot, whose feelings had been so 
rufiled by the experiences of her journey 
that she was ready to make war with the 
whole world. 

Uncle Lewis had a gray shawl pinned 
about his shoulders, and a railway rug 
over his knees for all it was the last day 
of May and very summer-like, but, as he 
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said, the weather was not settled yet; in 
fact, he never conceded that the weather 
was settled, no matter what the time of 
year. 

He had attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion and sympathy from his fellow- 
travelers, who said to themselves and each 
other: “ Poor man! how pale and inter- 
esting he is! wonder if he’s got a wife to 
care for him ?” 

He went right to bed on his arrival, 
after making sure that the sheets were not 
damp, and that the room was air-tight, 
and his nephew sat by him an hour or 
two and listened to his pathetic account of 
his treatment at the hands of “ Henry’s 
folks.” 

He was given the room back of the 
parlor, on the ground floor, to save him 
the fatigue of going up and down-stairs, 
and the parlor was to be his sitting-room 
when he preferred to be alone. 

The morning after his arrival he came 
out about nine o’clock, looking thin and 
heavy-eyed, and languid, and full of 
anxiety about his baggage and bird, 
which had not arrived ; but he brightened 
up over his breakfast, which was well- 
cooked and neatly served,. and consisted 
of oat-meal, delicate toast, omelet, rasp- 
berry jam, and cocoa, and he ate with a - 
relish. 

But an hour or two after breakfast he 
said to his niece : 

“I’m afraid, Mary, that I eat too 
much! I’ve been thinking it over, and I 
don’t know when I’ve been so imprudent. 
I don’t think I better have anything 
for my dinner but some beef-tea or 
gruel.” 

“Do you feel any worse since you eat 
your breakfast ?” demanded Miss Huldah, 
who overheard it. 

“Why no, I—I don’t know as I do; 
but I can’t go according to my feelings; I 
have to use my judgment.” 

“ Well, I ‘low what you eat this mornin’ 
wouldn’t hurt no livin’ mortal; an’ a 


plate full of good roast beef would do you 














a sight more good, soul an’ body, than 
the tea, but have it jest as you say, of 
course !’ 

“Dear me! I forgot my cup of hot 
water, too !” 

The two women looked at him in amaze- 
ment. 

“JT always drink a cup of hot water 
first thing in the morning; it’s a very 
good thing for the health, and I don’t see 
how I came to be so forgetful !” 

“Humph!” commented Miss Huldah 
in the safe precinct of the kitchen, “ hot 
water! bout as nourishin’ as east wind ; 
he’s nigh starved to death, an’ ’fraid to eat 
for fear he will die; it beats all!” 

He sat at the dinner-table with the 
rest, but clung courageously to his bowl 
of beef-tea, and caused the others to feel 
as if their hearts must be made of stone 
that they could eat the way they did, in 
the face of such self-denial. 

“He’s good grit!” said Miss Huldah, 
“but I will stick to it that the most that 
ails him is want of victuals an’ fresh air 
an’ exercise !” 

At supper he was over-tempted by a 
dish of custard and a bit of sponge-cake, 
and then sat up till nearly midnight to 
see if he was going to havea “ bad spell,” 
and to get Polly quieted. 

The days went on much as the first, ex- 
cept that the invalid did get up earlier 
mornings and improved in looks and flesh, 
although his staple dishes were beef-tea, 
arrow-root, farina, and such things; but 
there were always more substantial viands 
set before him, and he quite often dared 
his fate in partaking of them. 

The parrot soon became accustomed to 
her new abode, and made friends with 
every one but Miss Huldah. “You git 
out!” were the only words she ever be- 
stowed on that dignified lady. There was 
certainly no love lost between the two; 
and Mr. Wells himself sometimes stood a 
little in awe of her as she flitted around 
the house in her energetic fashion. But 
it actually tired him sometimes to watch 
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her go from one thing to another, and he 
would ask: 

“Don’t you ever get tired, Miss Hul- 
dah, and want to keep still and rest a few 
minutes?” 

“Of course I do! but I’d like to know 
what would become of the world if folks 
stopped doin’ as soon as they got tired ; 
somebody’s got to keep doin’ !” 

Uncle Lewis did not know what would 
become of things or did not dare to think, 
and sometimes after one of her brusque 
answers which stung him a little, he al- 
most felt like echoing Polly’s phrase. 

The June days went by in matchless 
beauty. The tide of the year was at its 
height, and the air was full-freighted with 
the scent of the roses. 

“An’ there he sets,” said Miss Huldah, 
wrathfully, as she prepared the vegetables 
for dinner ; “there he sets all humped up 
in the parlor, an’ a-listenin’ to the croak- 
in’ of that bird that’s more of a demon 
than Poe’s raven ever thought of bein’, 
an’ fussin’ with that ’lectric battery when 
he ought to be out-door the hull time sech 
days as these, an’ listenin’ to birds that 
know enough to sing instead of tryin’ to 
talk like humans! The air an’ exercise 
would put twice the life in him that old 
batter-machine will, an’ you know it!” 
she said, turning on Mrs. Wells, who was 
laughing heartily. 

“T haven’t a doubt that’s all so, Aunt 
Huldah ; but who’s going to convince him 
of it ?” 

“Well, mebbe I will ’fore ever I git 
through with him. If I only dared to 
pitch them liver pills into the ash-barrel, 
that would be a good beginning ; but he 
eats more like a Christian than when he 
first come here, that’s one comfort !” 

The next day she said in her brisk way: 

“Why don’t you go out an’ take the 
air these fine mornin’s, Mr. Wells? it 
would do you good.” 

“Why, I thought—that is, perhaps I 
would in the middle of the day if it stays 
fair.” 
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“That aint the best time; go now 
while the air is fresh an’ sweet. If it 
wasn’t for the housework I’d be out en- 
joying the weather the hull time!” 

“T wouldn’t wonder if you would,” 
said he, looking at her bright eyes and 
fresh complexion, and half envious of 
her strength and energy; “but you see 
it’s different with me. I don’t suppose 
the dew is dried up yet, is it?” 

“No, ’taint likely it is; but you needn’t 
go trapsin’ through the wet grass; walk up 
an’ down the path, an’ see the roses, an’ 
hear the birds, an’—” 

“You git out!” croaked Polly, think- 
ing the mention of birds called her into 
the conversation. 

“You better git out yourself, an’ take 
an airin’, you onmannerly bird, you!” re- 
torted Miss Huldah, while Polly’s master 
said, sternly : 

“Keep still! you’re getting to be a 
saucy thing!” but instantly she in her 
most wheedling voice said. “Pretty Poll! 
Polly good; give Polly a cracker!” 

“He an’ that bird is a precious pair!” 
said Miss Huldah, after this encounter, 
“‘an’ he can set there all day an’ all sum- 
mer for what I care!” 

But her words did not fail of their 
effect, for Mr. Wells took to walking out 
more, and sometimes sat on the porch and 
even rode out a few times, finding to his 
great astonishment that he was not pros- 
trated thereby, but nothing ever hurried 
him. 

But one day chance gave Miss Huldah 
an opportunity which she was not slow to 
avail herself of. Her niece had gone 
after berries, and the men were at worka 
long distance from the house when a pecu- 
liar humming announced that the bees 
were swarming. The careful woman 
snatched up a sunbonnet and rushed to 
the parlor. 

“O Mr. Wells! you’ll have to come an’ 
help me! I’m all alone, an’ the bees is 
a-swarmin’!” 

“Bees swarming! help you! why, I 
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can’t—I can’t do nothing; I don’t know 
what to do!” 

“T’ll show you, only come on; it’s a 
mercy I spied ’em! here, take this pan an’ 
spoon, an’ beat with all your might, an’ 
hurry up, too!”—the man looked at her 
too amazed to resist. “There they go 
across the road toward the orchard; 
foller ’em an’ make all the noise you 
can!” 

She ran in the wagon-house and, com- 
ing out with a string of sleigh-bells, began 
to jingle them hard as she could, as she 
followed the bees. 

“Can’t you make more noise than 
that?” said she to Mr. Wells, who was 
feebly and spasmodically tapping the pan 
and looking at her. 

“Why, yes, I could, but—but I don’t 
see the sense of it; I—I re’ly think you’ve 
gone crazy!” 

“Nonsense! aint you never seen honey- 
bees before? There, they act asif ~~ was 
goin’ to ’light.” 

The puzzled man watched the woman 
with much more anxiety than he did the 
bees, as she stood under the tree and 
shook the bells. 

“There, they’re settling,” said she, with 
asigh of relief; “it’s all safe enough now. 
I’m so glad!” 

The ball of bees was rapidly growing 
on a convenient limb, and the buzzing 
hum dying down, and when Miss Huldah 
turned and saw the bewildered and hor- 
rified expression on her companion’s face, 
and the spoon and pan hanging limply 
from either hand, it was too much for 
her self-control, and she broke into a 
merry peal of laughter which was so inr 
fectious that the dazed man joined in, 
although he feared it might be another 
phase of her insanity. 

“You needn’t look at me so; I aint 
crazy!” she said, as soon as she could say 
anything. “But you did look so funny, 
I had to laugh in spite of myself! Aint 
you never seen a swarm of bees before?” 

“No, I can assure you that I’ve never 














seen such performances as this before, 
and I may say further that I don’t like 
it. I feel as if I had acted like a fool— 
or been made a fool of!” 

“Now, don’t be offended, Mr. Wells. 
Folks always have to make a great racket 
when bees swarm to keep ’em from goin’ 
off. It’s a great loss to lose a swarm of 
bees; an’ now they’re got to be hived. I 
don’t suppose you'd think you could do 
that,” she said, looking at him doubtfully, 
while he shook hishead. “That limb has 
got to be sawed off, an’ the bees jarred 
from it on to a white cloth, an’ a hive set 
over ’em; an’ a body’s very likely to get 
stung. Well, mebbe they'll hang there 
till the men come; it’s after eleven now, 
an’ I must go in an’ put the potatoes over. 
Can you stay an’ watch ’em till I git 
back?” 

“Why, yes, I can stay; but—but what 
must I do?” 

“Nothin’ at all,as long as they’re quiet ; 
but if they begin to fly up an’ act on- 
easy, why you jest jingle them bells for 
all you’re worth; you aint no great hand 
atdrummin’. I’ll come back pretty soon.” 

“But wait, Miss Huldah! wid/ you tell 
me what it’s all for—the idiotic noise, I 
mean?” 

She laughed again, and said: 

“Some folks say that it charms the bees 
so they can’t leave the music, and others 
say it confuses ’em so they can’t consult 
where to go, an’ so they settle down where 
they be. Whichever ’tis, I don’t know; 
but I do know they won’t go off if there’s 
a big fuss made for ’em.” 

Left to himself, Mr. Wells pondered 
-over it in his mind until the utter 
absurdity of the whole matter overcame 
him, and he laughed loud and long—such 
a laugh as he had not indulged in for 
years, 

Miss Huldah soon came back to see if 
all was quiet, and then they laughed to- 
gether again. 

“T’m so thankful that there was no one 
going along the road!” said he, at last, as 
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he reflected on the appearance he and she 
must have made as they went racing 
along, performing their musical duet. 

“Henry’s folks didn’t keep bees, and I 
never lived much in the country before I 
went there, so I had noidea that bees were 
such peculiar things.” 

Mr. Wells patiently watched until the 
noon hour brought the men home, and 
then he stayed to see the bees transferred 
to their new home, and then, to his dis- 
may he remembered that he had missed 
his eleven o’clock medicine, and had been 
on his feet over an hour; but he felt such 
a tingling in his veins as the battery had 
never given him; all the nerves of his 
being had been stirred into healthful 
vibration by his fit of genuine mirth, and 
the dinner he ate that day would have 
amazed “ Henry’s folks” if they had been 
there to see. 

About a week after this episode Miss 
Huldah appeared in great haste at the 
parlor door, and said: 

“T don’t know how on earth T’ll get 
along, Mr. Wells, unless you come an’ 
help me again. The cows have been an’ 
got in the corn, an’ they’re jest the con- 
trariest creeturs to drive! It seems as if 
something happens every time the folks go 
off, an’ the men’s over to the fur medder 
to-day.” 

“ Well, I'll come and help if I can; but 
will we have to go through any more 
heathenish antics ?” 

“T guess not; your cane will be weapon 
enough for you, an’ I’ll break off a switch 
on the way.” 

The corn-field, though in plain sight of 
the house, was nearly a quarter of a mile 
away, and Miss Huldah set out at a pace 
which threatened heart-failure to her com- 
panion, if he kept up with her—at least 
he thought so at first—but, to his surprise, 
when they reached the trespassers he 
found he could breathe fairly well; and 
when his spirits rose to the occasion as a 
refractory cow baffled his dignified move- 
ments, he fairly ran to head her off, and 
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at last, flushed with heat and victory, he 
laid up the misplaced rails after the 
routed contestants; and then he and 
Miss Huldah took their way leisurely 
homeward. 

“T’m certainly a different man than I 
was when I come here; I couldn't no 
more do then what I’ve done to-day than 
I could fly like that bird up yonder! 
That last medicine seems to be just the 
thing!” 

“T wouldn’t wonder,” said his com- 
panion demurely, knowing that it was her 
prescription of food, air, and exercise 
which was doing the good work, but like 
a wise woman she did not tell him so. 

As they came to a little stream she 
stopped and said: 

“ When I wasa child I used to put achip 
in the water and call it my ship, and follow 
it down-stream and see if it sailed safely or 
got wrecked. I’m foolish enough to have a 
longing to do it yet whenever I come to 
running water like this.” 

“All right,” said Mr. Wells, “here’s 
some pieces of bark, and I'll launch one, 
too, and as it’s on our way home, we'll 
follow them and see how they fare.” 

And so like two care-free, happy chil- 
dren the staid old couple set their ships 
afloat and followed their movements, first 
swift, then slow, now giving them a push 
from some eddy out into the current, and 
then guiding them safely around some 
rocky point, until at last they floated 
peacefully out of reach, where the stream 
spread itself out into a tiny pond. 

Mrs. Wells, coming over the brow of 
the hill with her pailful of berries, could 
hardly believe her eyes as she saw them 
idling along, and said to herself: 

“T do declare! as sure as the sun shines, 
Aunt Huldah and Uncle Lewis are falling 
in love with each other; and, oh! what 
will poor Polly say to that?” 

And then the clear-sighted woman, 
faint with the surprise and pathos and fun 
of her discovery, sat down on a fence and 


laughed till she cried. 
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Miss Huldah was horrified when she 
got in the house to see how the time had 
gone, and was profuse in her explanation 
about the cows, in blissful ignorance that 
her niece had seen her loitering on the 
homeward way. But it was some time 
after that before the two most interested 
made the discovery that Mrs. Wells had 
made the day the cows got in the corn, 
The summer waned, and Miss Huldah 
was as busy as ever, and as little tolerant 
of laziness in other people; and Mr, 
Wells would often lay aside his book to 
help her pick currants and gather pears, 
or something of the kind; and though 
they rarely agreed on any subject, they 
could not stay apart, and when they at 
last found out what others had long fore- 
seen, the discovery had in it full as much 
terror as delight. 

He was an invalid no longer. The bat- 
tery was discarded, and the liver pills and 
the hot water almost forgotten. He ate 
roast beef, and pork and beans, instead of 
beef-tea and crackers, gravy instead of 
gruel, and bread instead of bran; but 
still Miss Huldah thought fearfully: 
“What has been may be, an’ what on 
earth should I do if he should get in that 
awful way again an’ I couldn’t git him 
outof it?” And Uncle Lewis trembled 
on the brink of a proposal with the query, 
“Can I stand it all the days of my liie 
with a woman who won’t or can’t rest, 
and don’t want anybody else to?” 

But after awhile the voice of prudence 
was heard no longer, and the willful 
elderly couple said earnestly to them- 
selves and each other: “For better, for 
worse; for richer, for poorer, till death 
do us part!” 

“And now, Polly,” said her master, “if 
you don’t make it pleasant for us youll 


have to ‘ git out!” 
LILLIAN GREY. 


Hep others whenever you can; you 
yourself would be grateful for a helpful 
hand in‘a moment of need. 
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“T AWZY me! what a racket they do 

keep up, to besure. It’s more like 
heathens than it is like a civilized country. 
I shall hev to shut up the door an’ winders 
to keep some on it out, an’ if I smother in 
here, why I’ll hev too—that’s all!” 

Aunt Sallie shut the door and windows 
with some emphasis, and then sat herself 
down in her big rocking-chair with an 
immense palm leaf. ‘“ An’ now keep on 
afirin’ if you want to,” she continued, 
addressing the disturbers of the peace. 
“T’ll be a merrycle if you don’t deefen 
yourselves for life, an’ burn up the hull 
township ’fore ever you git through. I 
néver seen sech actions !” 

Aunt Sallie lived alone but for her pets 
—bird, and cat, and hens—and so she had 
gotten into the way of talking to herself, 
and to them, which made people not well 
acquainted with her look upon her as 
being a little uncanny. 

But the good woman was sane and 
sensible, in spite of this and many other 
peculiarities. 

The Fourth was a very hot day, but out- 
of-doors there was a little breeze stirring, 
and it seemed too bad to have to shut it 
out from the rooms on account of the 
terrible noise in the streets and the square. 
There the big cannon was stationed, and 
every time it was fired, as Aunt Sallie 
said, “it lifted her clean off her feet.” 
She had tried again and again to prepare 
for it, and to brace her nerves for the 
shock, but it was of no use; every report 
came as a surprise. 

“ An’, oh! dear! what has become of my 
poor cat? I aint seen hide nor hair of him 
this livin’ day. I-s’pose he’s crawled 
away under somebody’s barn, scared clean 
out of his wits, an’ about half-starved to 


death, poor innocent creetur! An’ I do 
s’pose old Gran’ther Bailey is a-settin’ an’ 
a-readin’ his noospaper in peace an’ quiet- 
ness; his deefness is a blessin’ to him this 
one day, anyhow, though the mercy knows 
that I don’t mean to say as it pays to be 
deef a hull year for the sake of it. Oh! 
my poor heart! if theredon’t go that 
wretched cannon again! I wish I’d a- 
went out in the country to Ann Lowizy’s 
an’ stayed over till to-morrow. Ah! well, 
its three o’clock, so the day’ll git done 
after awhile, I hope. I guess I’ll go to 
the back-door an’ call Tommy again, 
poor feller !” 

Now it so happened that there were 
three little boys just over a fence in the 
rear, and eagerly watching through the 
cracks and knot-holes Aunt Sallie’s back 
premises. It was a critical moment. 
Very near the door at one side was an 
old tin-pan weighted with a stone, and 
covering a nice nest of fire-crackers, large 
and small, with a fuse laid of sufficient 
length to allow the operator to make sure 
his retreat. These boys had been a little 
incensed early in the morning as they 
loitered on her front walk, by being told 
to “ take their firin’ things where they was 
wanted !” and so late in the day, being at 
a loss for some fresh fun, they had planned 
this; and all worked favorably for their 
plot until Aunt Sallie came on the door- 
steps. She did not notice the pan, and 
began calling anxiously: “Tommy, 
Tommy, Tommee !” 

And the fuse was fast burning its way 
under the pan, raised a little on one side 
for its admittance. What should the 
boys do? If they gave her a warning, 
that would discover themselves, and if— 
But there was no time for deliberation ; 
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the explosion began, and went off like a 
Gatling-gun in war-time. 

The horrified woman gave one mighty 
leap, looked wildly around, and then sped 
across the yard, over the side fence, and 
through "Squire Holt’s garden without 
any regard to the nicely-laid-out paths. 
Her abrupt appearance was quite a shock 
to the nerves of the Squire, who was sit- 
ting in his breezy, open hall, and half 
asleep after his late holiday dinner, as 
well-nigh breathless she rushed in and 
demanded protection and justice that very 
minute. 

“ Now, ’Squire, I jest won’t put up with 
things no longer! You’ve got to arrest 
Pete Doolittle, or I’ll know the reason 
why ; it’s an outrage!” 

“ Well, do tell me what the matter is, 
Aunt Sallie, and sit down ; you ought not 
to hurry so.” 

“T aint no time to sit down, an’ there’s 
matter enough! he’s been tryin’ to blow 
up my house, an’ me, a poor lone woman, 


into it, an’ it’s jest a-savin’ massy that I 
got out! Aint you heered it?” 


“Why, no. You see there’s so much 
noise all about to-day, that I hadn’t 
noticed anything special,” 

“ Well, won’t you come over an’ see to 
it? Idon’t know what to do; I’m afeard 
of my life, trooly I be !” 

“ Why, yes, I'll go over; but what has 
happened ?” 

“T don’t fairly know, but I was stand- 
in’ peaceable in my own back door callin’ 
for my poor cat, when the ground fairly 
riz up around me as if the hull door-yard 
had exploded to oncet, an’ the house 
thrown in. I know, in reason, there 
can’t be a winder-light left in it, an’ I jest 
run over here, an’ that’s all I know; but 
do hurry, or that Pete’ll be clean got away, 
an’ I want him took !” 

“But are you sure Pete did it? he 
seems harmless.” 

At this moment a door opened in the 
hall above, and the ’Squire’s wife, not 
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knowing that he had a visitor, called 
down: 

“ There’s an awful smoke over to Aunt 
Sallie’s, and I’m afraid something’s wrong, 
"Squire. Hadn’t you better go over and 
see about it ?” 

But before she was done speaking the 
distracted householder was half-way 
across the luckless garden, with the 
"Squire following more carefully after, 
As the fence was reached she gasped out: 

“There! it’s him—Pete—an’ he’s 
burnin’ the house up. Oh! deary me!” 

“Why, no, he isn’t,” said the ’Squire, 
“ Can’t you see? he’s got a pail of water, 
and is working with all his might to put 
the fire out!” 

And that was what Pete had succeeded 
in doing just as they reached the place. 

“Oh! you—you—dear, lawzy me!” 
said Aunt Sallie, too exhausted to say any 
more. 

“Yes, mum!” answered Pete, respecte 
fully. 

“An’ what under the livin’ sun do you 
mean by sech actions, I’d like to know?” 

The overgrown youth stared at her, and 
said : 

“Tt’s dretful keerless of you, mum, 
a-settin’ yer crackers off so nigh the house; 
yer ort to a-knowed it ’ud set that air 
lattice work afire, an’ it was lucky I seen 
it a-smokin’.” 

“Good sakes ! me? me a-settin’ ’em off? 
well if you aint the biggest loon! I 
wouldn’t touch one o’ them fiery things 
for a dollar bill! an’ it’s like to be your 
own doin’s; an’ the Squire here is a-goin’ 
to deal with you for that, an’ for daubin’ 
that paint on to my front door, an’—an’ 
lots of other things!” 

“T aint never done none on ’em, mum! 
—hope ter die ef I hev, an’ that’s the 
livin’ trooth!” 

“Who did do it, then, if you didn’t?” 

“Dunno ’bout this ’ere; ’bout the door 
I doos, but I sha’n’t never tell, ’cos’ ef I 
did he’ll kill me deader’n a hammer; 80 

















he said. This ’ere cracker job b’longs 
ter some boys, likely.” 

“Yes, Aunt Sallie,” said the Squire, 
“it’s just a boy-caper. I’m sure Pete had 
nothing to do with it, except to put the 
fire out; but for him, you might have lost 
your house.” 

“Are you sure the fire is all out now, 
Pete?” she asked, quite mollified by this 
view of the case. “Ido wish you’d stay 
a spell an’ watch it, an’ see if any more 
good-for-nothin’ boys comes a-trespassin’. 
I'll fetch you out a cheer ; dear me! what 
a tryin’ day this day has been!” 

Pete was very willing to stay, and he 
kept vigilant watch for an hour or more, 
while Aunt Sallie stood or sat in the door- 
way and poured the story of her wrongs 
into his sympathetic ears; and before he 
went home she treated him to a cup of 
tea, strong and scalding hot, some seed- 
cakes, and a dish of raspberry jam. She 
thought some of offering him a little 
money for his services, but before she 
could fairly make up her mind about it 
he had flitted out of sight. 

“Quite a nice feller, after all, for one 
not overly bright,” said Aunt Sallie; “I 
don’t know how under the canopy I come 
tolay everything bad on to him; an’ as 
the Squire says, if it hadn’t a-been for 
him I mightn’t have a roof to lay my 
head under to-night. But as it is, I won’t 
be able to sleep a mite, for my head 
aches, an’ my poor nerves is all in a 
quiver.” 

A knock at the front door proved that 
her nerves were in the state described, for 
her hands trembled so she could hardly 
undo the door. Three little boys stood 
before it, very meek and quiet, and each 
one had something in his hands. 

“Law! why it’s the ’Squire’s John, 
an’—”? ; 

“Yes’m,” said he, “an’ our folks want 
to know if you won’t come over an’ stay 
all night, seein’ you had such a scare; an’, 
say, here’s an orange.” 

“Why, bless your heart, that’s a dread- 
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ful pretty orange; but what makes you 
give it to me?” 

“°’Cause I want to; an’ will you come 
over?” 

“Why, yes; I'll be wonderful glad of 
the chance, for I’m jest as nervous as a 
fish out 0’ water.” 

“An’ here's a cherry pie my mother 
sent you,” said another boy, having mus- 
tered enough courage to speak. “She 
thought maybe you hadn’t had any yet, 
an’ you might like it.” 

“Why, no, I aint had any, to be sure, 
an’ I guess I do like it! an’ your ma’s 
real good, and so be you, to bring it; 
it’s a real nice present, an’—” 

“An’ my mother sent you this, Aunt 
Sallie,” said the third boy, putting a small 
loaf of cake in her hands; “it’s pound 
cake, an’ it’s awful good !” 

“Well, I am beat! why, it’s wonderful 
to think of all you folks bein’ so kind to 
me, a lone old woman, an’ come to think, 
you’re the very same boys I scolded so 
this mornin’, too. I do hope you’ll for- 
give me for it, an’ be sure to give my 
thanks to all your folks.” 

“Yes’m,” said the boys in chorus as 
they backed off the steps. They did not 
ask her to forgive them, and she, good 
soul, did not suspect any cause, nor 
dreamed that the gifts were peace-offer- 
ings to ease consciences. 

Before it was fairly dark she locked up 
and went over to the ’Squire’s house, her 
greatest worry being Tommy’s continued 
absence, but in the excitement of supper 
and of watching the fireworks from the 
front porch, she forgot even her cat; and 
then after a treat of fruit and ice-cream 
she went to bed and slept the sleep of the 
just, and so, pleasantly and peacefully, 
ended Aunt Sallie’s Fourth. 


LILLIAN GREY, 


CoNCENTRATION is thesecret ofstrength. 
Trust yourself; every heart vibrates to 
that iron string. 
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CHAPTER I. 
HOUGH to die happy is among the 
most common of human aspirations, 
it is generally when one is happiest that 
he is least disposed to welcome the 
Brother of Sleep. Generally; but not 
always. Who is there that cannot recall 
some occasion when for a brief space he 
was so supremely happy as to long for 
extinction, as the seal of present bliss? 
Happy with a happiness equally removed 
from passion and reflection; a state of 
beatific calm in which it seemed fitter that 
life itself should cease than the spell be 
broken. 
In these days of hurry and turmoil, 
when to dream is to be belated or borne 


down and trampled on by the unpitying 
throng, such moments come, indeed, but 


‘rarely; yet they do come. Noble music, 
perhaps, of all causes, most often brings 
them ; but there are times when all na- 
ture becomes one glorious symphony ; 
when, as to the /édshish-eater, “ the 
atmosphere itself” is “light, odor, and 
music,” and “ harmonies sueh as Beetho- 
ven may have heard in dreams, but 
never wrote,” float around. 

One such occasion is specially impressed 
upon my memory, not only by its own 
exalted pleasance, but by the strange 
train of events to which it was the pre- 
lude. 

Just fifteen years ago, in early spring, 
I happened to be staying in one of those 
sheltered, sunny nooks of Southern Europe 
that know no winter, and where early 
spring is a season of genial warmth and 
radiant calm. At the turn in the sea 
road where the traveler from Vietri comes 
within the crescent of hills that embowers 
the lovely little town of Amalfi, there 
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stands on a site excavated out of the hill- 
side what had been once a Capuchin 
monastery, but was then one of the 
quaintest and coziest of inns. ‘Two flights 
of steps, running parallel to the front of 
the building, lead up to the entrance of 
the Albergo della Luna. Through 
this entrance one passes into a clois- 
tered courtyard, three sides of which 
are occupied by the quondum cells, now 
converted into rooms for travelers; the 
refectory, now the sala da mangiare, and 
the apartments tenanted by the hostess 
and her family; the fourth side being 
formed by the solid rock which towers 
high above the inn. In the southeast 
corner of this building I and a friend 
occupied a suite of three rooms—two of 
the most exiguous of bed-rooms, opening 
out of a sitting-room somewhat larger at 
the end next the road. This sitting-room 
opened upon an alcove—I so describe it 
because, instead of it projecting balcony- 
wise, it was a mere embrasure in the 
massive wall of the old monastery—pro- 
vided on either side with a convenient 
seat of masonry, and having in front a 
solid parapet almost breast-high. The 
road beneath being narrow, and the 
alcove placed at a considerable height 
above it, one looked, when not leaning 
over the parapet, straight down upon the 
sea; and, as the traffic was slight, one 
could indulge, without difficulty, in the 
illusion that the building rose directly 
from the bosom of the Mediterranean. 
Here I would sit during the twilight 
hours, watching the changing colors of 
cliff and sky and sea, and listening 
dreamily to the many-cadenced murmur 
of the water, as it swirled and eddied 
about a detached group of rocks immedi- 
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ately in front of the hostelry. It was 
whilst so occupied that I fell, one evening, 
into the rare state of beatific calm which 
Ihave described. Sea, earth, air were 
transfigured ; and then there stole over 
me the strange feeling that, to bliss so 
perfect, the only worthy termination were 
Nirvana. 

Was it part of the fascination that a 
voice which, at that supreme moment, fell 
upon my ear, seemed by its sweetness to 
enhance the glamor of the scene? The 
words were common-place enough: 

“ Violette, Signore ! due, tre soldi.” 

I leant half mechanically over the 
parapet, and saw resting against the wall 
on the opposite side of the road—only a 
poor flower-girl, with a basket of violets 
on the ground before her. Only a poor 


flower-girl! yet to see her was to confess 
the spectacle a far worthier ending to my 
reverie than the most perfect euthanasia. 

She held out two bunches of the flowers 
in her hand, and was gazing wistfully 


toward the windows of the inn, but not in 
my direction. Presently she inclined her 
head slightly to the right, and our eyes 
met. 

“Two for three soldi, signore!” but the 
words had hardly left her lips when her 
expression underwent a sudden change ; 
her eyelids dropped, and a blush mounted 
to her cheeks. 

“May I see your flowers?” I called to 
her. 

For a few seconds there was no indi- 
cation that she heard me. Then she 


looked up again, almost furtively, and I - 


repeated the request. 

She hesitated, then glanced timidly up 
and down the road, as if to ascertain that 
no one was watching her, and, taking up 
her basket, crossed over and came up the 
steps. I went to the doorway at the top 
to meet her. 

“They are not much to see, signore,” 
she said, holding out her basket, and with- 
out looking up, “but I gathered them 
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myself this morning, and they are all 
fresh.” 

“ Do you come here often?” I asked. 

“Not every day; two or three times a 
week, I live a long way off, you see, in 
the hills above Maiori, and sometimes I 
take the flowers to Salerno.” 

I selected four bunches of the violets 
and put into her hand a one-franc note. 

She looked up with a smile, and, re- 
turning the piece of paper, said: “No, 
signore; not from you.” 

“ Not from me! And why not from me, 
child? You sell violets, and I am but a 
purchaser, like the rest.” 

“ Yes, signore ; I sell violets, it is true. 
But sometimes I like to imagine that I 
am not what I seem, and then I give the 
violets, and it makes me happy, oh! so 
happy. Itisa silly fancy, that is all. Is 
the signore English ?” 

“Yes; Iam English. But why ?” 

“Because, if you are English, I have 
something I should like to ask you.” 

“Perhaps it is something I cannot 
answer.” 

‘“‘Perhaps so. No one can answer it, 
signore. I have asked so many of them 
—oh! so many—and not one could ever 
tell me.” 

“Well, and what is it? At all events, I 
will do my best.” 

“Some day, signore; not now, not to- 
day.” 

“ And why not now?” 

“Ah! signore, I have not the courage 
to-day.” 

“ Not the courage? Do I, then, seem so 
terrible a person that you need muster 
courage to ask me a question ?” 

“Oh! no, it is not that, signore. But 
one requires courage to bear disappoint- 
ment. I have been disappointed so often, 
and I am not prepared to be disappointed 
to-day.” 

“« And what if I should be going away 
to-day ?” 

“ Then, signore, I must needs wait till 
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I can ask some other Englishman. But 
you are not going away to-day ?” 

“No, not to-day; not for some days. 
When will you be here again?” 

“It may be to-morrow; it may be the 
day after.” 

“At what hour?” 

“About this time.” 

“And you will not take the money?” 

“No; I will not take the money. 
Addio ! signore, addio !” 

She bounded down the steps as she 
spoke, and, without turning to look up, 
set off in the direction of Maiori. Before 
I could regain my place in the alcove, the 
bend of the road had hidden her from 
sight. 

Brief as our interview had been, her 
departure somehow created a vague sense 
of loss; but it was a feeling of mystery 
that was uppermost. What manner of 
flower-girl could this be, who blushed at 
the sight of a stranger; who not only 
was addicted to the romantic pastime of 
imagining herself something else, but 
found happiness in giving away her flow- 
ers to lend reality to the fancy, and who 
had some riddle to ask an Englishman, 
which no one had hitherto been able to 
solve, and which required so much courage 
to propound? Her beauty, too, which 
was striking, was of a more refined and 
intellectual type than is common among 
Italian flower-girls, and there was a cer- 
tain unaffected pathos in her tone that 
heightened my curiosity. 

My friend having gone into Naples for 
a few days, I dined alone that evening ; 
and though, next to hunger, I hold good 
company the best of sauces, I was not at 
all sorry that his absence relieved me from 
the necessity of talking. Preoccupied 
with a thousand whimsical speculations, I 
ate mechanically, drank more Chianti 
than was my custom, and lingered over 
it aimlessly, till the increasing frequency 
of the waiter’s visits and his evident agi- 
tation, exhibited in frantic efforts to 
whisk imaginary flies from the cloth with 





his table-napkin, reminded me that, per- 
chance, his time might be more valuable 
than mine. 

I retired early to rest, and, as the air 
was still and balmy, I left my window 
open. 

Of all opiates there is none, I think, 
more grateful than the lap-lapping of 
gently rippling water, as it plays rhyth- 
mically upon some opposing surface ; and 
of all conditions I know of none more 
conducive to vivid dreaming. So near, 
that night, did the sound seem that, as 
sleep approached, the fancy took posses- 
sion of me that I was in an open boat 
upon the bay ; and so I drifted peacefully 
into a land of dreams where all was 
music and song and gentleness, and every 
sense seemed exalted. 


CHAPTER II. 


I passep the next two days in that 
comfortless mental state in which one 
shuns society in order to nurse thoughts 
that will not be denied, yet, after all, 
prove wholly ungrateful for the operation. 

If this strange flower-girl had flattered 
me by blushing, had she not also treated 
my suggested departure with indifference, 
and had she not hurried away without so 
much as casting one look behind her? 
Yet it was in vain that I strove to per- 
suade myself that I was not burning for 
another glimpse of her, or that I was not 
miserably disappointed on the first even- 
ing, and downright despondent on the 
second, when she failed to reappear. 

Matters had reached the stage when the 
impulse to seek relief in inquiry becomes 
irresistible. To ask my friend, Signor 
Grandi, at the neighboring “Albergo dei 
Capucini,” or any other of my Italian 
acquaintances in Amalfi, was out of the 
question. They would suspect a liaison, 
actual or prospective; and I should never 
hear the end of it. To take any of the 
waiters into my confidence, besides being 
in bad taste, might lead to embarrass- 

















ments of another kind. Yet, when I 
could no longer contain myself, it was the 
latter course that I resolved to adopt. 

My cameriere, when he brought me my 
cup of black coffee, which I always took 
in my room after dinner, afforded me an 
opening by remarking that my violets 
were faded, and asking whether he might 
throw them away. 

“You can leave them till the morning,” 
I replied. “By the way, the girl I got 
them from has not been here these two 
days, or I would have bought some fresh 
ones.” 

“There is no lack of them, for the mat- 
ter of that, signore,” said the man; “a 
dozen or more pass this way every day. 
If you permit me, I will get fresh ones in 
the morning.” 

“No, never mind; I shall not require 
any to-morrow. But do you know any- 
thing of the girl who sold me these?” I 
asked, describing her appearance. 

“T know her by sight, signore, that is 
all.” 

The words were accompanied with a 
smile that irritated me, and I added: 
“The fact is, I had no change at the mo- 
ment and did not pay her for them.” 

“Precisely, signore; I understand. 
But perhaps Giuseppe knows more -about 
her; he has lived here longer than I 
have.” 

And before I could prevent him he 
gave a shrill hiss, which brought his 
fellow-waiter from the farther end of the 
cloister. 

The two jabbered together for some 
time with an animation which the subject 
scarcely seemed to warrant, and with 
sundry sirugs of the shoulders and con- 
tortions of the eyebrows that appeared 
irrelevant. But their consultation was 
carried on in the Neapolitan dialect, 
which I did not understand, and I could 
catch only a word or two here and there, 
which threw no light on its purport. 

“No, signore, we know nothing about 
her, beyond what you see.” 
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The man was evidently telling an un- 
truth, but, not caring to pursue the sub- 
ject further, I said nothing. My curiosity, 
however, was more thoroughly stirred than 
before, and I determined to probe the 
matter to the bottom. 

At sunset the next day I took my stand 
in the little aleove at the end of my sit- 
ting-room, as I had done on the two pre- 
vious evenings. Before it was well dark 
my lady appeared and set her basket 
down on the low wall opposite the inn. 
As she did so I saw that she was being 
watched from above; and her first up- 
ward glance was the signal for a series of 
avertive and violent sweeps of a table- 
napkin from the top of the steps to my 
right, counterparts of those aimed at the 
imaginary flies three nights before, and 
supplemented by a volley of objurgatory 
“ Wush, wush-es,” much as if she had been 
an obnoxious dog. 

She gave me one sad look, took up her 
basket again, and walked slowly away in 
the direction she had come. 

Boiling with indignation, my first im- 
pulse was to seize my hat and follow her 
at once; but I reflected that she would 
probably linger on the road, and as I did 
not want to make myself conspicuous, I 
waited a few minutes, and then set out 
at a leisurely pace and with as perfect an 
air of unconcern as I could command. 

As soon as I was out of sight of the inn, 
I quickened my step to a speed which [ 
felt sure I must overtake the girl long 
before she could reach Maiori, and at a 
distance of a little more than a mile from 
Amalfi I came upon her, seated by the 
roadside on the parapet of a bridge. As 
I approached, she rose and advanced a 
step or two. 

“Ts it the Signor Inglese?” she asked, 
as I slackened my pace. 

“Yes; I am the Signor Inglese,” I 
replied. 

“ And you have come all this distance 
to see me? But it is well that our meet- 
ing should not be at theinn. You saw 
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how they treated me? The question I 
have to ask you is a very long one, too. 
Let us go down to the beach yonder, 
where we shall be safe from interruption.” 

According to every rule of discretion I 
should, no doubt, have declined to accom- 
pany a strange girl to a solitary spot at 
such an hour, or at any hour. But when 
do men act on general rules in such 
matters? Misgivings did, indeed, occur 
to me; but they presented themselves as 
the promptings of an unworthy timidity 
rather than of proper prudence. Had the 
girl entertained any sinister design, I 
argued, the fact of her having been seen 
half an hour before by the people at the 
inn would surely have deterred her from 
carrying it out. 

The bridge spanned a narrow ravine, 
planted on both banks with orange trees 
and running down to the sea, which may 
have been a quarter of a mile from where 
we were standing. Bidding me follow 
her, the girl clambered down from the 
road on to a stony slope, terminating in a 
narrow footpath which led from beneath 
the bridge along the brow of the cliff. 
Passing by this path above the orange 
grove till we gained the shoulder of the 
cliff, we descended through the trees to a 
little shingly beach, where we were com- 
pletely sheltered from observation. There, 
under the cliff, she made me sit down, and 
seating herself at my feet buried her face 
in her hands. 

Some minutes thus passed in silence. 
Then she looked up in my face and said: 

“Signore, you will have patience with 
me. I am about to tell you much that I 
have mentioned to no one on earth before. 
You remember I said the other evening 
that I had inquired of so many, and that 
no one had been able to answer me. But 
it may be I did not tell them enough. 
Ah! yes; I have asked so many—lItalian 
signori, and French signori, and German 
signori; yes, and English signori, too ; and 
some of them looked puzzled and smiled 
kindly, and some laughed and jeered, and 
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some said insulting things; but no one 
ever answered what I asked. But then I 
did not tell them all that I am about to 
tell you, if you will listen.” 

After she had said so much she cast 
down her eyes, and was silent again for 
some seconds. At length she continued: 

“Signore, Iam going to tell you the 
first thing I remember in my life, if, in- 
deed, it was in my life, for it seems quite 
outside it—something altogether apart; 
thousands of leagues away from every- 
thing else; ages away. It could not 
have been a dream, for I have no recol- 
lection of dreaming it. And, besides, 
things in a dream are always in a dim 
light; but this was in a bright light. 
Everything was of its natural color, and 
yet there there was not much color, either; 
—a dark, gray sea, and dark cliffs, and 
white, dazzling snow. Yes; there was 
snow everywhere, signore ; thick snow on 
the beach and on the roads, and not only 
on the hills, as we see it here. I will tell 
you how it was. You see this little 
shingly bay, and that ravine, and those 
cliffs. Well, it was just such another 
place, only the cliffs were much higher 
and steeper, and there were no trees in the 
ravine, and it was bitterly cold. But, 
what ‘is strangest of all, and what I re- 
member best of all, is that, high up on 
the cliff, there was a stage of wooden 
planks, and a great boat hung there by 
iron chains. I must have been playing 
with the snow by the sea, when a man 
came and took me up and put me into the 
boat as it hung there in the chains, and I 
was frightened and screamed till he lifted 
me out again. And there is anotherthing I 
recall. High up on the top of the cliffs 
there was a ruined castle, part of it on one 
cliff and part of it on another, close by, 
with a deep chasm between. Oh! I re- 
member it so clearly, but nothing else any- 
where near it or in any way connected 
with it. For I have lived all my life up 
in the hills yonder, above Maiori, and I 
have seen no sea but the Gulf of Salerno 

















here and the Bay of Naples—of course I 
have seen that—and though I know all 
the coast well, there is no place at all like 
that here. You think it was a dream, 
signore : no, it was not a dream.” 

“ Orit may have been some picture that 
you have seen,” I suggested. 

“Oh! no, signore, it was not a picture. 
A picture cannot make one feel cold. 
But that is not all. That is not what I 
want to ask you about. I must tell you 
that I have no father. My mother says 
he died before I was born. As for my 
mother, I never remember her anything 
but an old woman. But then she has had 
such a hard life; she may have aged 
prematurely. Before I can remember she 
had married again. He was a bad hus- 
band and a cruel stepfather. He disap- 
peared when I was quite a little child, and 
soon afterward my mother married a 
third time.” 

“And is her third husband still living ?” 

“Ah! yes, signore; he is still living. 
But don’t ask me about him; ‘that does 
not concern my story. Well, I once 
asked my mother whether I had ever been 
in such a place as I described just now. 
Isaw no harm in the question; but no 
sooner had I asked it than she flew into 
a violent passion, and beat and kicked me, 
and swore she would kill me if I ever men- 
tioned it again; and from that day to this 
I have mentioned it to no one but you. 
But there is something stranger yet, sig- 
nore. What I have told you is outside 
my life, as it were; but what I am going 
to tell you now is in my life, though it has 
no root in it and.no meaning that I have 
ever been able to discover. One day—I 
must have been about six years old, I 
think; at least, it is twelve or fourteen 
years ago—as I was lying half awake and 
half asleep one morning, some strange 
words came suddenly on to my lips; but, 
Strange as they were, they came quite 
naturally, as if I had been in the habit of 
saying them every day; and from that day 
to this I have never been able to forget 
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them or to resist repeating them when I 
am alone. I woke up saying these two 
words, ‘Attabai bevvi, and I repeated 
them over and over again as I lay there. 
No one heard me then, for my mother and 
stepfather were both asleep. But by and 
by, when we were all up and about, and I 
was roasting onions on the embers for our 
breakfast, the words came on to my tongue 
again, and others with them, and, quite 
innocently, I kept repeating them as I 
turned the onions: ‘Attabai bevvi—onde 
tilitof ; attabai bevvi—onde tilitof.’ 

“At first my mother merely listened. 
Then she turned sharply to her husband, 
and said : ‘ Do you hear that little wretch? 
Do you understand? ‘ Not I,’ replied the 
man; ‘the devil’s in the child, that’s all 
I understand.’ Then my mother got up 
and rushed at me and seized me by the 
hair, and beat my head against the wall 
till the blood flowed, exclaiming all the 
time, ‘Attabai bevvi ! attabai bevvi ! That’s 
it, is it? Attabat bevésti ! That’s the reason 
you’ve got the devil in you, I suppose.’ I 
took care not to let her hear the words 
again, you may be sure. But they have 
stuck to me, signore. There’s a fascina- 
tion in them, just as there’s a fascination 
in thinking Iam not what I seem, and 
giving away my flowers to make believe. 

“‘ Now these words have no meaning to 
me; they seem to come from nowhere, yet 
I am quite sure I did not invent them. 
And it is because I am sure I did not in- 
vent them, and yet they have no meaning 
to me, and because I was beaten so cruelly 
for repeating them, that I am determined, 
if there is any meaning in them, to find it 
out. For many years I kept quiet about 
them, only repeating them to myself when 
no one was within hearing; but since I 
have grown up I am constantly asking 
their meaning, till the people about Salerno 
and Amalfi have taken to calling me ‘At- 
tabai Bevvi.’ There’s my story, signore; 
at least all I can tell younow. Can you 
solve the riddle for me?” 

“Not at once, my good girl; perhaps 
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not at all. But you must give me time. 
Now, answer me one question. Have you 
any suspicion in connection with this 
story ? Any suspicion about yourself?” 

“ Any suspicion ? Scarcely that, signore. 
I don’t know whatto suspect. Butsome- 
times I have a strange feeling about my- 
self. How shall I describe it? I feel—I 
feel that I hate myself, but that I love 
that little girl in the hanging boat. I 
feel sometimes as if I had had another 
life ; but then I have heard many people 
say they feel that.” 

“ Nothing more than that ?” 

“ No, signore ; nothing more that I can 
put into language. But you will think 
over those words, and see whether you 
can discover a meaning in them? You 
see some of them are Italian words, and 
some are foreign words, if they are words 
at all. And now let us go back to the 
road ; I have a long way to go. To-mor- 
row evening I will come to the bridge 
again.” 

So saying, she got up and led the way 
back in silence to the bridge, where we 
parted. 


CHAPTER III. 


I must confess that I felt a little dis- 
appointed at what seemed the triviality 
of the enigma. 

The whole affair, indeed, struck me as 
being a case of the mountain and the 
mouse. The girl’s story, I said to 
myself, is one of very ordinary brutality 
acting on a sensitive and introspective 
nature. The vivid scene that haunts her 
is, doubtless, the relic of some dream of 
early childhood, forgotten as such before 
the resuscitation of its imagery in her 
waking consciousness. She may have 
actually seen nothing resembling it col- 
lectively ; but its elements, taken individ- 
ually, are all such as may well have been 
presented at one time or another to her 
senses. As for the queer doggerel that 
suddenly forced itself to her lips, it may 
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have been a mere effort of childish word- 
building that seemed to her involuntary, 
or not impossibly a perversion of some 
Italian ditty which she had heard before 
she was capable of comprehending it or 
remembering it correctly. 

Long before I had reached the inn 
after parting with her, I had made up 
my mind that it was insusceptible of 
rational solution, and I gave myself little 
further trouble about it. My interest in 
the girl herself, however, was not dimin- 
ished, and I determined to try and get at 
her secret, if she had any, by cross-ex- 
amination as to her occupation and sur- 
roundings, and the occurrences of a past 
which I could see had been a most un- 
happy one. 

I met her again the following day and 
the day after that, at the same spot, and 
accompanied her to our former retreat by 
the sea. The better to draw her out, I 
did not at once confess that I regarded 
her riddle as insoluble, but told her that 
my only hope of solving it lay in her sup- 
plying me with as ample details of her 
past life as possible. But I got very little 
out of her, except that she and her mother 
were the only women among a number of 
men, that they frequently changed their 
place of abode in the hills, and that she 
had lived all her life under a regime of 
terror. Even these particulars came out 
incidentally, and were to some extent 
merely inferences from what she told me. 
All attempts to extract more definite in- 
formation from her she steadily resisted, 
not angrily but in a tone of soft and 
plaintive deprecation. 

In the meantime my heart grew to the 
girl more and more; she was so gentle, so 
full of compassion for everything living, 
and of yearning after brighter things that 
she knew of only in a vague, half-imag- 
inative way. 

I came away from the last of these in- 
terviews with a feeling that I must extri- 
cate her from her present surroundings, 
but I was well aware how difficult such 




















philanthropic undertakings are apt to 
prove, not so much to initiate as to lead to 
a worthy and happy sequel, and I found 
myself wholly unable to formulate, how- 
ever vaguely, anything like a feasible 
plan. Two things seemed clear, that until 
I saw my way to such a plan it would be 
cruel to disclose my intentions to the girl, 
and that, whatever the plan might be, it 
was in every way desirable that, if pos- 
sible, she should remain in her own 
country. 

The matter seemed to be one in which 
an Italian would be the most competent 
adviser, and I bethought me of my friend 
Signor Grandi, at the Capucini. It 
would not, of course, do to mention places 
or persons, but I could put a hypothetical 
case resembling the real one in most es- 
sential particulars without compromising 
any one. I knew Signor Grandi to be a 
man of the world and a thoroughly good 
fellow, with a large practical knowledge 
of the institutions of hiscountry. I=fany 
one could put me in the way of accom- 
plishing what I had set my heart on, it 
would, I felt sure, be he. So to the 
Capucini, the following afternoon, I went ; 
and there I found my friend alone, taking 
his coffee at one of the little tables on the 
quay in front of the hotel, and told him 
my story. 

“Well,” he said, “the thing is simple 
enough, supposing, of course, that the girl 
is willing. But there is only one plan 
that will be at once convenient and safe, 
unless, indeed, you have a suitable hus- 
band ready for her; and really, under the 
circumstances you describe, it is not easy 
to see what manner of husband would be 
suitable. The girl must go into a con- 
vent, at least for a time.” 

“That, it strikes me, is very like cutting 
the Gordian knot, instead of untying it.” 

“ How so?” 

“To begin with, the girl has been ac- 
customed from her birth to a free, open- 
air existence, and, as far as I know any- 
thing of her disposition, her aspirations 
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are all for a fuller life, instead of a more 
contracted one. Why, she would pine 
away, die of sheer etiolation before six 
months were over. Moreover, Signor 
Grandi, I have such a horror of the con- 
ventual system, and regard it as so essen- 
tially iniquitous that I would rather cut 
off my right hand than be a party to sub- 
jecting any one to its influence.” 

“Then I know of no other plan that I 
can recommend. ‘The difficulties in such 
a case, you see, are enormous. In her own 
rank of life there is no career for a girl of 
the kind you describe, once you take her 
away from her people, in which she will 
not be more or less of a drudge, and ex- 
posed to every risk and temptation. Even 
if she married, it is a thousand chances to 
one that it would be with some designing 
scoundrel. On the other hand, before she 
can be raised above her own rank she 
must be educated, and how is that to be 
accomplished at her age except under the 
severest restraints, without exposing her 
to still greater temptations? Besides, 
what is to be theend of it? Howare the 
aspirations that would be created to be 
fulfilled, as the world goes? You say she 
is beautiful ; that makes the case worse.” 

‘Well, you’ll think it over?” 

“Certainly, I will think it over, but I 
am afraid it will not be of much use. It 
is not the first time I have been consulted 
about a similar case. By the by, have 
you any engagement for to-morrow? I 
want to get somebody to accompany me 
to Paestum. We can go from here by 
boat; the sail across the gulf will be de- 
lightful if we have a fine day.” 

“There is nothing I should like better. 
In fact, I had intended to go myself, and 
was only waiting for the return of my 
companion from Naples; but I find he is 
likely to be detained there some days. 
What time do you propose to start?” 

“Oh! at seven or eight o’clock.” 

“Say eight o’clock.” 

“Very well, let it be eight. 
Here’s Attabai with her violets.” 


Hilloa! 
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I looked up, and there, sure enough, 
was the flower-girl standing within a few 
feet of our table. She appeared not to 
notice me, and offered her violets to my 
friend, who took a bunch and tossed her 
a sou, whereupon she went away toward 
the road. 

**Do you know the girl?” I asked. 

“Only from seeing her here occasion- 
ally in the afternoon. ‘The waiters call 
her Attabai. She is very beautiful, and 
seems to attract a good deal of attention 
from the tourists, especially the English- 
men.” 

After ratifying our engagement for the 
morning, I bade Signor Grandi good 
evening and returned to the inn. The 
flower-girl was nowhere visible. An hour 
later I repaired to our trysting-place by 
the bridge. She was not there; but asshe 
had told me there was a doubt about her 
being able to meet me that evening, this 
did not surprise me. 

[CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER. ] 


Frere AND Easy Mustc.—Amongama- 
teur musicians there is evidently a widely- 
spread prejudice against the use of sharps 
and flats. A young lady who inquired 
for a popular piece at a music-seller’s, say- 
ing she hoped it was easy, was informed 
by the assistant that it was in four 
sharps. 

“Oh! never mind,” she said, serenely ; 
“when there are more than two I never 
play them.” 

The following anecdotes, illustrating 
the same tendency to simplicity, come 
from an organist’s Musical Memories. Sir 
Michael Costa had been engaged as con- 
ductor of a musical festival at Bradford, 
and was greatly disappointed when, on be- 
ginning the rehearsals, he was told that 
certain local performers must be admitted 
to his finely-trained orchestra, otherwise 
those musicians would be exceedingly 
mortified and displeased. Sir Michael 
was forced to yield, but the result justified 
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his fears—the mistakes made by these in- 
terlopers led to some ludicrous scenes. At 
one rehearsal a player indulged in some 
wrong notes, and the conductor’s baton 
instantly rapped a cessation of the per- 
formance. 

“T beg your pardon, sir,” said he, 
“your copy must be wrong. You played 
the wrong notes.” 

“ Well, Mr. Costa,” owned the gentle- 
man addressed, “it’s all right. I played 
a hef, and it should be a hee.” 

At another time a local gentleman had 
evidently departed very far from his copy, 
and Costa, with his quick “rat-a-tap-tap” 
stopped his progress. Addressing the de- 
linquent, he said, rapidly : 

“Sir, your copy must be wrong—you 
are playing the wrong notes. Have you 
the right place?” 

“ Yes, sir,” owned the poor offender. 

“This is the piece. In four flats. Is 
it not ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Yes, sir—in A flat major.” 

“Well, yer see, Mr. Costa, awm bound 
ter tell yer that in ma part o’ t’ country, 
where I coom from, yer know, these fower 
flats, some plays ’em and some doesn’t. I 
doesn’t.” 

Of course there were roars of laughter 
at this bit of Yorkshireism, and the gen- 
tleman was quietly requested to retire. 
In ‘spite of these preliminary trials, the 
conductor was evidently regarded as the 
hero of the festival, and, when, after a 
glorious performance, he made his way to 
the mayor’s carriage, he heard one enthu- 
siast observe to a comrade, “ See tha, Bill! 
That’s t’ beggar ’at waaves t’ stick !” 


Love has all variations in its quality, 
from the selfish and self-seeking passion 
that in its sacred name would sacrifice the 
happiness and the welfare of its object up 
to the purest affection of the devoted 
mother who would secure the good of her 
child at any personal cost. . 











BOYS AND GIRLS. 


TWO BOYS WHO WENT A-SAILING. 
AN OLD NORSE LEGEND. 


NCE upon a time, when the Northern 
() gods and goddesses dwelt in their 
city of Asgard in the beautiful plain of 
Ida, and thence ruled and wandered over 
the earth, once upon a time, in those far- 
off days, two Norse boys, sons of King 
Hrandung, clambered into their boat and 
eagerly pushed it far out to sea. The 
morning was fine, and the waves were 
dancing just enough to make the pleasure 
of floating over them delightful. The 
winds were blowing gently, and high 
above them on every side rose the rocky 
cliffs in stately grandeur. 

The boys talked with great animation 
as they rowed, for they were engaged in 
the deeply fascinating employment of 
making wagers as to which one would 
catch the most fish. 

Geirrod, who was the most selfish, and 
who tried always to get, and was not satis- 
fied unless he did get, the largest share 
and the best of everything, was very posi- 
tive that he would win the wager. 

Never had the boys had such glorious 
luck as they had that bright morning. 
They flung out their lines and almost in- 
stantly they would feel the tug which 
denoted that a fish had already been 
tempted to his fate. So busy were they, 
and so engrossed that they did not notice 
that the sky had darkened, and that 
threatening clouds of dread portent were 
bending closer and closer above them. So 
the storm was aetually upon them before 
they knew it was coming. It was then 
too late to reach the shore. They could 
only try and steady their frail bark as 
best they could. 

But they were not frightened ; in those 
days men taught their sons to be brave 
and valiant, and any Norse boy would 
have scorned the possibility of being a 
coward. Yet, although these boys were 


not cowardly, and were steady and faithful 
to the duty ofthe moment, they doubtless 
did—so terrible was the storm—think of 





the safe security of their father’s palace, 
and, it is not unlikely wished themselves 
securely within its sheltering walls. 

The winds howled and shrieked about 
them, making such an uproar that, with 
the added sounds of the pouring rain and 
the beating waves, they could not hear 
each other speak. Each sat silent in his 
place, striving, with the aid of his oar, to 
steady the boat as it rocked and plunged 
over the angry billows, until the oars 
were snatched from their hands by the 
tumultuous waves, and flung far away on 
the foaming sea. Then there was nothing 
for them to do but to wait. The little 
boat was borne rapidly over the surging 
waters until suddenly another sound was 
added to the confused din of storm and 
sea, a sound well known to and dreaded 
by all seamen—the sound of breakers. 

But they could still only sit quietly, 
clasping, it may be, a little closer their 
hold upon the boat. Presently there came 
a crash, and they knew no more. 

The boat was flung high in the air, and 
then tossed like a cockle-shell against 
some rocks, and there splintered all to 
bits. 

When the boys again opened their eyes 
the morning light was beginning to peep 
through the surrounding darkness, and, 
as they staggered, bruised and lame, to’ 
their feet, they perceived that they had 
been cast upon a little rocky island. They 
felt hungry, as well as sore and wet and 
bewildered, and painfully started to make 
their way inland to see if they could find 
any inhabitants, or anything with which 
to assuage the pangs of hunger. Soon the 
sight of a slender line of ascending smoke 
assured them that there must be some 
dwelling near them. They perceived, 
as they advanced, that the smoke arose 
from the chimney of a little farm-house ; 
to this they therefore hastened with what 
speed they might, and asked for food. 

The farmer and his wife, who were both 
unusually large, fine, and noble-looking, 
greeted the boys cordially and assured 
them that no one ever went from 
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Grimmer’s door hungry, and soon there 
was spread before them such a feast as, 
king’s sons though they were, they had 
never seen before. After they had eaten 
they told their entertainers who they 
were, and how they came to make their 
appearance in such plight at their hos- 
pitable door. 

Grimmer told them that as the winter 
had then set in, they would be obliged to 
remain with them until spring; and so 
sincerely were they made welcome that 
they soon felt contented and at home. 
Agnar attached himself mostly to, the 
farmer’s wife, but Geirrod followed the 
farmer everywhere. The good-man, who 
appeared to be a very remarkable man 
considering the lonely isolated life he led, 
for there were no other dwellers on the 
little rocky islet, talked to Geirrod long 
and much. He discoursed of many things. 
He told him wonderful stories of both 
gods and men. He dwelt much upon 
brave deeds and valorous adventures of 
the Norsemen ; spoke of the beauty and 
mystery of the sea, of the secrets of the 
heavens, and the power and the greatness 
of the gods. He talked, too, much and 
often of the beauty and duty of truth, 
home, and hospitality ; and sometimes as 
he talked, even Geirrod’s selfish heart 
would glow, and for the moment, nobler 
impulses would thrill him than he had 
ever before knew. 

At last the spring-time came, and with 
it the time for the boys to return home. 
Grimmer made them a boat and with 
many farewells they set forth for their 
father’s house. The last words Grimmer 
said to Geirrod were: “Be true, and 
noble,” and once again, for almost the 
last time, the boy’s heart responded to 
generous impulses. 

As they rowed home, however, the 
thought kept returning to him that if 
Agnar were only out of the way he would 
be his father’s heir, and that power— 
which he so loved and longed for—would 
be his. By the time they approached 
their native shores Geirrod’s selfishness 
was so strongly in the ascendency that he 
sprung from the boat almost before it 
touched the land, and, even as he sprang, 
gave ita push that sent it far out to sea 
again. 

Agnar was thus set again helplessly 
adrift. 
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After many adventures, he finally 
landed in a distant country where, after 
he was grown, he married a giantess and 
spent the remainder of his life. 

Geirrod sped quickly toward his father’s 
palace, to be received there as king, for 
his father had died during the absence of 
his sons. 

Geirrod reigned many years thereafter, 
ever holding his own selfish purposes and 
interests of the first importance. Yet he 
reigned with some regard for the interests 
of his people, too, for he wished to retain 
their loyalty—enough of their loyalty to 
make his throne secure. 

Odin and his wife—for Grimmer was 
none other than the great god Odin—often 
spoke of the boys, to whom they had be- 
come much attached. One day when 
Odin had seated himself upon his throne 
whence he could look all over the world, he 
said to Frigga: “ Your protégé, Agnar, 
just wastes his life settling down there 
quietly with his giant-wife, while my boy, 
Geirrod, rules royally over his people.” 

Frigga, for the gods and goddesses were 
endowed with attributes not altogether 
unlike those of mankind, replied with 
some resentment, saying that his boy did 
not rule royally for he failed in hospital- 
ity. Hospitality in those days was con- 
sidered an essential virtue. Odin warmly 
maintained that she was wrong, and added 
that he would prove her so by going him- 
self, in disguise, to visit Geirrod’s palace. 

Then Frigga, to insure the verification 
of her assertion, so say the chroniclers, 
sent a messenger to Geirrod to bid him 
beware of an old wizard who would visit 
his court. Therefore, when an old man 
draped in a long fur-coat presented him- 
self asking hospitality, he was received 
with suspicion. Geirrod questioned him 
closely as to whence and why he came, 
and whither he was going, but to all in- 
quiries the old man remained dumb. 

Geirrod then had two fires built upon 
the stone floor, and had the old man 
bound between the two fires. For eight 
days he sat there enduring the burning 
heat without asound. Nor did any one 
speak to him or manifest any pity save 
Geirrod’s little son Agnar, who gave him 
a drinking-horn and expressed his sym- 
pathy for the sufferer. 

At last, when the fur-coat itself began 
to burn, the old man feund his voice. He 




















burst into song—the “Song of Grimmer 
Grimmer-mal).” 

With the fiery flames leaping all about 
him he stood and sang with a voice of 
wondrous beauty and power. He sang 
first a lament for his confinement, and a 
blessing on the little Agnar, then he went 
on to picture the dwellings of the gods, 
the splendors of Asgard, the creation of 
the world, the wonders and mysteries of 
earth, air, and sea—of many things of 
which Odin alone could know. 

Then was Geirrod terrified, for he re- 
cognized his guest. He sprang impetu- 
ously to his feet, and was hurrying for- 
ward to release the god, but he was so 
agitated that he stumbled over his sword ; 
he caught himself, started again, fell upon 
the unsheathed blade, and rolled to Odin’s 
feet, dead. 

And little Agnar was king. 


MARY FERGUSON. 


A STORY FOR BOYS. 
HOW BERT SPENT HIS MONEY. 


“"DERT? well, [hardly know what ac- 
count to give you of him,” said 
Mr. Ross to his brother, who had just re- 
turned from a three years’ absence in the 
West. ‘Sometimes I’m half afraid that 
the boy is going to turn out a miser.” 

The father laughed a little as he said 
this, but there was a shade of anxiety on 
his face. 

“A miser! why, that will be a decided 
novelty inour family. I’ve always thought 
that the Rosses had a strong leaning the 
other way.” 

“ Yes, I remember how money used to 
burn its way out of our pockets when we 
were boys; it has a trick of doing the 
same yet with me, but Bert—well, his 
money vanishes, too, but where, is a ques- 
tion. I haven’t the least idea what be- 
came of the five dollars you sent him at 
—— or of spending money I gave 

im.’ 

“What a mystery! why don’t you ask 
him?” . 

“T did, but he evaded the question, and 
finally begged me to believe that he used 
it to good purpose, and not to make him 
tell me just now; so I let the matter drop 
for the present, but it puzzles me; he don’t 
buy things that boys usually do.” 
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“ Perhaps he lends it to his associates.” 
“T hardly think that ; and his favorite 
associate this winter is an old German 
who gives him music lessons. The boy 
would rather spend his spare time with 
him in his little fourth-story room than in 
play ; and Bert’s not very much interested 
in his music—not as much as I hoped and 
expected he’d be.” 

** Possibly the old German wheedles 
him out of his cash.” 

“Oh! no, I had that fancy at first, and 
I called there and so did my wife, and I 
made inquiries about them from people in 
the house, and everything proves them to 
be what they seem—the quaintest, gentlest, 
most simple-hearted old couple that ever 
lived. His head is in the clouds mostly, 
with his music, and his little models which 
he fondly imagines will sometime turn out 
to be great inventions; and his old wife 
listens arf adores his genius, and scrubs 
and polishes and fusses over her stew- 
pans, and knits for a shop, I believe; he 
has three or four music pupils, and so they 
manage to live after a fashion, but I 
don’t think he would take a nickel as a 

ift.”” 
ne I beg the old Professor’s pardon for 
the thought, but I seem to be off the track 
in all my surmises.” 

“Yes, I think so; but, while you’re 
here, John, just keep an eye on Bert ; per- 
haps you can make him out.” 

It was a great thing for the Ross chil- 
dren to have Uncle John for a play-fellow 
and an escort, for he was always ready to 
take them to all the best sights and treats. 
He studied Bert quietly, but critically, 
and gave him money at various times, and 
once handed him three dollars, saying: 
“Perhaps you'd like new skates, Bert; 
but if you don’t, spend it as you choose.” 
The boy took the money with many 
thanks, but continued to use his old 
skates, and it was still a puzzle what he 
did with his money, unless he hoarded it 
like a miser, indeed. 

“My uncle said he’d be very glad to 
call on you, Professor Graeff,” said Bert 
one day when his music lesson was over. 
“ Would you like him to come?”’ 

“It ees not von grand place,” said he, 
waving his bow around; “but eef he 
cooms he ees velcome !”’ 

The lesson had not been a success, and 
both pupil and teacher had been glad when 
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the allotted time expired ; the violins were 
quickly laid aside, and they hurried to a 
little table before one of the windows. 
The Professor’s hands trembled as he re- 
moved a cloth, and both of them bent 
eagerly over some object of absorbing 
interest. 

“T vas sure it vas this time right !” said 
the old man, “it vorks mitout a seengle 
jar; ach! it vas a sookcess ; it ees vorth, 
maybe, a beeg fortune.” 

The boy was hardly less excited, and 
Mrs. Graeff stood by, and read success 
more from her husband's face than from 
looking at the working of the intricate 
little machine, of which she knew nothing, 
for all she had listened many years to talk 
of it—of its various good points, and the 
few little imperfections which her husband 
claimed would “all coom straight some 
day, and bring a bankful of mooney ;” 
and now he claimed success. * 

It had been a hard winter to them ; she 
had rheumatism in her hands so she 
could not knit as fast as usual, and there 
had been some days when the shining 
sauce-pan held no savory stew or soup; 
when bread and butter and tea had been 
the only fare; but, strange to say, right 
after one of these times had always come 
a bit of luck ; some of her work sold, ora 
pupil paid for his lessons, or else had come 
one of those mysterious letters with money 
in it, which seemed such a miracle ; there 
was often one dollar, sometime two, once 
there had been five, and the last time 
three. 

The old couple had spent hours in talk- 
ing it over, and wondering why it came, 
and where it came from; but there was 
no clew; it had the city post-mark, and 
was so plainly directed that there was no 
chance for a mistake; and the Professor 
finally decided that it must come from 
some one who had, in boyhood, taken 
lessons from him, and had grown rich, and 
still held him in kindly remembrance. 

“T try an’ try to theenk who it vas!” 
he would say, “ but der boys vas all goot 
ven they haf their lessons; an’ it ees like 
a preesent from hefen !” 

But many were the blessings invoked 
on the unknown giver, whose money had 
done so much good, for without it the 
Professor could not have taken the time 
to work over his model, or even bought 
some of the things he needed to use; and 
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now in the hour of his triumph his mind 
turned gratefully to this. 

“ It vas all owing to the von who haf 
been so kind; ach! I should luf him to 
now see it all feenished.” 

Bert was almost as much overjoyed ag 
his teacher, but he soon went home after 
gaining permission for his uncle to come 
and see it very soon. 

Mr. Ross was much interested in Bert’s 
story, partly because of his intense interest 
in it, and because he himself had a weak- 
ness for inventions. 

The visit was made the same evening, 
and the Professor, who was not at his best 
among entire strangers, soon forgot him- 
self in the pride and love of his work, and 
the commendation it received. 

The next day Mr. Ross and the Pro- 
fessor took the little model to an expert 
in such things, who placed them in com- 
munication with a capitalist, and the 
patent was soon secured, and the inven- 
tion placed on the market. 

As soon as it was an assured fact, Bert 
said : 

“ Now, papa, I'll tell you what I did 
with all my money! I’ve helped the 
Professor, so he could get time to work 
and study his invention ; he was so sure it 
was almost right he couldn’t bear to let it 
alone. I’ve sent the money to him 
through the mail, and he never dreams it’s 
me. Oh! it’s been such fun!” 

“Why, Bert, you have had a secret, 
sure enough! but do you mean to tell him 
of it now?” 

“T guess not. You see he’s very sensi- 
tive, and he’s thankful enough as it is; 
says I’ve helped him lots.” 

And out of the first installment of the 
fortune which is surely coming to Pro- 
fessor Graeff, he bought a gold watch and 
chain and presented them to Bert. 

“Tt vas you that beliefed in me an’ 
cheered me on till I sookceeded! You 
vas one goot boy, so you vas!” 


LILLIAN GREY. 
WHAT GYPSY THOUGHT. 


N Y mother told me this morning that 
I was born nine days ago. I should 


never have supposed that such was the 
case if she had not been kind enough to 
tell me. I ama puppy, and to-day has 
been the first time I have been able to 

















look about me and see what kind of a 
place this world is. 

I have found the large box filled with 
straw, which has been my home ever since 
I was born, a very pleasant place to live 
in. My mother spends most of her time 
with me, and also my twin brothers, I 
might say I have five twin brothers, for 
we all look just alike. We are very soft 
and round and black, with little eyes, pug 
noses, and short tails. I think we havea 
right to call them tails, though as yet 
they are not very prominent. We do 
have such good times playing together. 
The most fun is when mamma _ goes to 
sleep and we play “hide and seek.” She 
is so long when she stretches herself out 
to take a nap we find plenty of places to 
hide in and scramble all over her in our 
hurry to touch base first. 

Sometimes when we are hungry we 
pull her tail and cry to let her know we 
want our dinner. She is very good about 
that, and we often eat so much that it 
makes us sleepy, and we are only too glad 
to cuddle up close together and take our 
afternoon nap. 

I think it would be hard for any one to 
tell whether we are one dog or six. 

It is three weeks since I have had time 
to collect my thoughts and think over all 
the wonderful things that have happened 
tome. There has been so much confu- 
sion and so many things to see, I could 
not stop to think. 

I do not live in a wooden box any 
more, because a very pretty little girl has 
adopted me and I have gone to live with 
her. At first there were some things con- 
nected with my adoption that didn’t quite 
suit me. My new mother is very fond of 
washing, particularly of washing me. As 
soon as she knew I belonged to her she 
immediately bought a small bath-tub, and 
every day I would receive a thorough 
bath. It was not always very pleasant, 
because sometimes the soap would get in 
my eyes and the combing part after [ was 
dry was something fearful. I don’t be- 
lieve there ever could have been a cleaner 
dog in the world than I was at the end of 
the first week in my new home. My 
mistress had considerable trouble in find- 
ing a name for me, but at last she decided 
upon Gypsy, possibly because she had 
found my nature was inclined to be roam- 
ing, and then I was very dark, you know, 
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for all the washing would not change the 
color of my hair. 

My little mistress has one of the pretti- 
est rooms in the house, the whole effect 
of it is blue and white; she has quantities 
of dolls which she plays with very often 
when she gets tired of me. 

One day I played with one, too, when 
she was out walking; it was real fun, I 
dragged it all over the floor by its hair 
and licked some red stuff off its face. 

Off in one corner of Eleanor’s room 
she has asoft white mat, especially for me, 
also a rubber ball for me to play with. I 
spend most of my time on the mat play- 
ing with my paws, or the ball, just as I feel 
inclined. But sometimes I look out of the 
window down into the garden where 
Eleanor’s rose bushes grow, and then I 
think how much happier I would be if I 
could only go down and dig in the dirt once 
in a while, and roll around and play out 
in the sunshine. 

I like dirt, and I like to dig, but I sup- 
pose I do not appreciate my nice soft mat 
and all the tender caresses which Eleanor 
bestows upon me, but I do love her and 
she shall never know but that I am the 
happiest puppy in the world. 

G. M. G. 


Aut jealousy, suspicion, and selfish 
sensitiveness are fatal to friendship. The 
man who is looking for slights will surely 
find or fancy them, and by his want of 
trust will drive the heart of his friend 
from him. It is, indeed, a confession of 
selfish weakness when one laments that he 
is not loved or prized as he desires to be. 
Let him dismiss such unworthy reflections, 
and inquire instead whether he is himself 
that loving, devoted, and generous friend 
that he wishes another to be to him. 


Wuere want of confidence or only 
half-confidence rule the home, happiness 
and trust are exiles. A man is not 
obliged to tell all his business affairs day 
by day to his wife, nor a woman to lay be- 
fore her husband the full diary of her 
domestic events. But there should be 


implicit trust born of complete confidence 
in all larger matters; and events should 
never be half told, to be wholly sprung 
unawares. 
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MIS’ HINE LEARNS WHY THE PENN 
BOYS STAY HOME EVENINGS. 


“ is too down-hearted to try any longer, 

Katty. The time’scome, daughter, 
when the old tavern down at the cross- 
roads has more attraction for your father 
an’ the boys than home. 

“Last night I smelled wine on Will’s 
breath, an’ him only sixteen. Don’t you 
see, Katty, that nearly every cent that’s 
made on this farm is goin’ ter buy drink 
an’ tobacco? An’ we’re needin’ every- 
thing, too,” complained Mrs. Hine, an 
overworked woman, who had for years 
worked early and late in the old farm- 
house, hoping to one day have things 
easier. 

“T see it, mother, only too plainly, but 
it only makes matters worse for me to say 
anything to the boys about liquor or to- 
bacco. I don’t know what to do,” replied 
Katty Hine, a brown-eyed girl of seven- 
teen, country-born and bred, and a most 
dutiful daughter. 

“There comes Miss Prudence Harp. I 
don’t know that I feel much like talking 
to company to-day,” said Mrs. Hine, 
though with an effort she welcomed the 
guest, an energetic, sweet-faced, middle- 
aged woman, whose kind heart warmed 
toward everybody, and bright blue eyes 
saw “all that was goin’ on.” 

Mrs. Hine found herself telling Miss 
“Prudy” her trouble, though she really 
“hadn’t meant to tell a living soul,” while 
big tears rolled down the pink cheeks 
that made Katty look so much like a 
sweet wild-rose. 

“Yes, neighbor, I’ve known for some 
time that the ‘ Eagle House’ was drawin’ 
away from their own homes the best young 
and old men in Pleasant Hill settlement. 
An’ they treat each other, spendin’ money 
that’s needed for other things. An’ the 
farms are bein’ neglected, an’ the wives 
an’ daughters are bein’ pinched for 
money. 

“ Haint you jest a Jeetle to blame, Mis’ 
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Hine ?” inquired Miss “ Prudy,” looking 
straight into the eyes of the now thor- 
oughly indignant wife and mother, who 
quickly responded with, “If there’s a 
woman livin’ that has worked harder than 
I have to help her family—” 

“ Yes, yes, neighbor, you’ve worked too 
hard for your own good. Have your say, 
an’ then I’ll have mine,” placidly re- 
sponded Miss “ Prudy.” 

“ Now you mustn’t take offense at my 
plain speakin’, for I’m sayin’ what I think 
out o’ pure love for you an’ yourn. Mebbe 
you've driven your men folks to the tavern 
by keepin’ your house too neat. You 
spend hours scrubbin’ the wood-work an’ 
cleanin’ out the corners, which is all right, 
but does it pay to have a sittin’-room or 
parlor too nice for daily use. 

“This kitchen, though it’s as neat as 
wax, happens to be the darkest, most dis- 
mal room inthe house. When the family 
collect in it there isn’t much room to turn 
about in. 

“ Boys like company, an’ things bright 
an’ lively about ’em, an’ they git tired of 
stayin’ back here rainy days, an’ every 
night until bed-time, an’ then, to save ex- 
pense, your light is one small, old-fash- 
1oned lamp, givin’ sech a dim light that 
nobody can see to read by it. Mr. Hine 
wants things brighter, but he knows better 
than to ask for a fire in the sittin’-room or 
to push up the window shades. 

“You love to sit in a darkened room? 
Well, there’s them that don’t, an’ they 
want sunshine and light enough to see 
their own noses, that they’ll go to the 
Eagle Tavern to get it. 

“Then Mr. Hine misses his papers, 
that you thought best to dispense with 
this year, on account of hard times. No 
matter if you were spending twenty dollars 
a year for periodicals, they brought you 
more than twice their value. Mr. Hine, 
and the boys miss their farm papers. 
Katty has her magazine. 

“Then the boys would enjoy a room of 
their own, where they could take a 




















friend to spend an evening in innocent 
fun, 

“Folks usually think it don’t much 
matter about boys, or of fixin’ anything 
nice for them. Last week I helped Mis’ 
Penn with her sewin’, an’ I don’t think 
‘at a happier family on this continent 
lives, than the Penns. An’ they do have 
things so cozy around them, though their 
farm isn’t nearly as productive as yours, 
but they all work together, an’ make the 
most of every opportunity. 

“She has spared one of the big back 
rooms for the use of the young folks, an’ 
the boys club in an’ supply the fuel for the 
fire. 

“One of ’em has the care o’ savin’ an’ 

uttin’ up the garden an’ flower seeds, 
bulbs, an’ everything that’s to be planted. 
Of course he has help, but they work as 
he directs. It was all done in an orderly 
way, an’ he knows jest where to lay his 
hands on anything that’s wanted. 

“Then his scrap-books are prepared in 
reg’lar order. The January book is filled 
with work to be done in that month, next 
comes February, until all the months 
come in. Clippings from useful papers 
furnish him the material to fill these 
books. He means to devote his time to 
raising fine fruits, vegetables, seeds and 
flowers for the best markets. Already he 
has earned the money to pay for his 
papers, and buy fine seeds, from which he 
gets his own start. I count that pretty 
well done for a young lad, besides, their 
garden supplies the family with the choicest 
vegetables in the season. 

“Mary carves beautifully, useful and 
ornamental articles in light and dark 
woods, and raises fruits. In the spring 
she earned that nice new suit of blue 
cloth by pickin’ an’ shippin’ to the best 
market, gooseberries, which brought her 
twelve dollars per barrel. 

“Willard cares for poultry, an’ has 
done well enough at the business to be 
able to build high fences, an’ good houses 
for his poultry. As everybody knows, 
poultry raising an’ garden makin’ don’t 
work together unless the fowls can be 
confined, so they will not scratch up the 
green things growin’ an’ a-blowin’. 

“ Willard seems to have taken the right 
view o’ things, an’ he didn’t start in busi- 
ness expectin’ to realize big profits at once. 
Their mother has taught them, one an’ 
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all, to despise not the day o’ little things. 
He first bought a few hens, an’ kept 
addin’ to his stock, an’ when he could 
afford it, bought a pair of choice varieties. 
He, too, needs his papers, an’ has to put 
in his spare time studyin’ the experience 
of other poultry fanciers, that he hasn’t 
time to go to the ‘ Eagle House.’ 

“ He has a pair o’ ducks that he’s goin’ 
to take to the fair, an’ enter as prize 
ducks. 

“Grace wants to be able to make extra 
pretty bonnets and hats, having heard 
that designers command extra pay. An’ 
she does manage to twist bright colored 
scraps of the commonest materials into 
beautiful shapes, besides being handy with 
her pencil, drawin’ real natural-looking 
leaves, flowers, an’ anything she happens 
to fancy. 

“ Already she trims the hats and bon- 
nets for Mrs. Klein, makin’ her ten dollars 
every week during the season. Of course, 
that’s only a beginnin’. 

“ These young folks have their duties, 
the boys help with the farm work, an’ 
the girls with the housework, an’ it stands 
to reason, they haven’t much idle time. 

“When Mr. an’ Mrs. Penn have 
finished up their work an’ want the young 
folks to come into their room for the 
‘social’ time, and evening talks, they 
call ’em into the sittin’-room, which is 
plainly furnished, but can’t be improved 
upon for real home comfort. There’s a 
fire-place in it with a back wall of cast 
iron, so that the heat is thrown out instead 
of goin’ up the chimney. The red brick 
hearth shines bright, an’ the carpet is of 
a black and a lively red, home made, and 
woven in squares, the chain all wool, an’ 
the fillin’ hid by the chain. The squares 
are red an’ black, an’ it’s lasted for fifteen 
years, bein’ extra good material. 

“ Often every one of the family take a 
hand in some game. While I was there 
we played ‘Authors,’ ‘Our Commanders 
an’ their Forces,’ ‘Avilude’ (tellin’ of 
birds an’ their habits), an’ other instruc- 
tive games. I’ve allus been set ag’in 
games, but sech as these I did enjoy. 

“Then one o’ the girls read aloud sev- 
eral selections from a new magazine, an’ 
we talked for awhile on the subject of 
temperance. If the Penn boys ever go 
near a saloon to get a drink I’ll be very 
much surprised. One night a visitor was 
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there who told a true story of an old man 
who, when a boy, was taken prisoner by 
the Indians while on the mountains hunt- 
ing. 

a For one day and night they carried 
him blind-folded with them a circuitous 
route and then let him go. He was sure 
that he heard the clink of silver ore as 
they dug it from one of the hills, and 
thought he could find the place they dug. 
A feverish unrest possessed him ever 
after. From that day (he was sixteen) 
until he died, at the age of ninety-one, he 
searched eagerly for that ore, dying, as he 
had lived, in extreme poverty, disappointed 
and hopeless. 

“Fifteen years ago a young man 
bought, for a song, that piece of wild hill- 
land and set it out thickly with fruits, 
trees, vines, and shrubs. The public 
called him as crazy as the poor old man 
who had wasted a lifetime digging for 
silver, but the fruit-grower kept steadily 
on, though frequently told ‘his land was 
too poor to sprout black-eyed peas.’ 

‘‘And how the lookers-on laughed when 
the frost threatened to nip the swelling 
buds on his fine peach trees when he kept 
fires and brush-heaps burning during the 
cold night all around the orchard ‘until 
the danger was over. 

“The laugh continued for three years 
after the harvest began to tell. But when 
some of that fine-budded fruit brought 
five dollars per bushel, they began to 
think ‘ he was really going to dig silver 
from the Round Top.’ 

“ He did dig silver from that poor hill, 
and now every one of that chain of hills 
is being made into a vineyard or fruit 
orchard, and there is plenty of room, as 
this is a big country, and there are many 
hungry mouths to be filled. 

“Gentle Mis’ Penn said she’d rather 
her boys would dig their silver out of the 
ground by stirring and enriching the soil 
around the roots of something growing to 
benefit mankind (but hoped they’d never 
have anything to sell to the maker of 
liquors which clothed a man in rags), than 
to strike a rich mine of silver. Willard 
Penn laughed, and said, ‘No danger of 
any of the Penns ever gettin’ rich, save 
by the sweat of the face.’ 

“ There isn’t a single transaction in the 
Penn family that isn’t talked over by 
every member in the household. Jest be- 
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fore the psalm was read an’ the evenin’ 
prayers said, every one of the family 
athered around the organ, an’ while 
illard played they sang some favorite 
hymns. Mis’ Penn allus called for. 
‘Guide me, oh! thou great Jehovah !’ 
“The boys’ bed-room is every mite as 
neat as the girls’. When they made some 
bright little thing for their own room they 
made one like it for the boys’ room. 
Once every week there’s company comes 
in—young people—an’ they jest fall right 
in talkin’ over work, study, and the papers. 
“T must be goin’, Mis’ Hine. I jest 
thought I’d tell you I’d found how ’twas 
’at the Penns allus seemed so prosperous 
an’ happy, an’ the men folks never hunt 
the tavern. It pays, Mis’ Hine, to 
brighten up the house, roll up the blinds, 
open the organ, take some papers, an’ get 
the confidence of your boys. Fill up 
their evenin’s an’ rainy days with pleas- 
ant work ; give ’em a chance ter learn 
how to make honest, extra pocket-money, 
an’ they'll not want to leave home.” 
“Mother,” said Mary, as Miss “ Prudy’s” 
sunbonnet disappeared around the corner, 
“T’m going to work to keep the boys at 
home. You must keep father. Up goes 
the window-shades and lid of the organ.” 
ELLA GUERNSEY. 


“CEASE FROM ANGER AND FORSAKE 
WRATH.” 


Ww: consult our own good, both spirit- 
ual and temporal, moral and phys- 
ical, when we obey the above quoted in- 
junction. Our readers will concede with- 
out argument that this will conduce to 
our spiritual good, and to the tranquillity 
of our natural life, but they may think 
we go too far in claiming physical benefits 
from obeying this command. If, how- 
ever, they will discuss the subject with 
any able physician, he will confirm the 
truth of this statement. Physicians tell 
us that few emotions so disorganize the 
nervous system and the workings of the 
brain as violent anger. The effect that 
oft-repeated fits of anger, or a chronic 
state of irritability produces on the brain 
may be estimated by the fact that quite a 
large percentage of the cases of insanity 
in our asylums have been produced by 
violent and uncurbed temper. It is a 
significant fact that in common conver- 

















sation, we say of an angry person that he 
or she is “‘ mad,” and, indeed, a person in 
a violent and unreasoning rage is so near 
akin toa madman that we shrink with 
dread from the sight of him. 

Probably most of us know by our own 
experience the distressing physical sen- 
sations (in addition to shame and remorse) 
that follow a fit of great anger. The 
heart seems to palpitate uneasily for hours 
afterward. The lungs do not respire so 
lightly and freely as usual, and the head 
is apt to ache, whilst the nerves are in a 
tremulous condition. The appetite and 
digestion are also impaired. Altogether, 
a person of keen sensibilities feels almost 
as badly after an attack of hot anger as 
after a spell of sickness. It is a known 
fact in medicine that an attack of this 
kind will in some cases so affect the milk 
of anursing mother as to make it un- 
wholesome for her infant till her system 
has become tranquilized. 

Whatever tends to keep the mind in a 
cheerful and tranquil state conduces to the 
healthfulness of the body, consequently 
those who, early in life, lay a curb on their 
temper may expect to enjoy a longer and 
happier life (all things else being equal) 
than those excitable, impulsive natures 
who do not “learn to bear the yoke in 
their youth,” but suffer themselves to be 
daily and hourly upset by those annoy- 
ances and contretemps which cannot be 
wholly avoided, in this mortal existence, 
but whose sting may be deprived of nine- 
tenths of its sharpness by their being met 
with a well-controlled temper. 

I have seen households where the wife 
and children (or sometimes husband and 
children) lived in nervous dread of an- 
noyances and contretemps, not fearing 
them on their own account, but because 
of the gusts of passion they would arouse 
in the ill-disciplined man or woman at 
the head of the house. It is often urged 
asa plea in favor of these irascible and 
uncurbed natures that they are so gen- 
erous, so willing to give to you and do for 
you, but I think that our happiness would 
be more subserved, in the long run, by 
our friends and members of our household 
ruling their spirit, and observing a uni- 
formly pleasant afd placid demeanor to- 
ward us than by their occasionally lavish- 
ing rich gifts, and great services on us, 
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sometimes the fruits of shame and re- 
morse for their passionate outbreaks. 
A striking instance of “ wisdom out of 


”? 


the mouth of babes and sucklings” oc- 
curred once in a household at the head of 
which was an extremely irascible man. 
Being one day in a gust of passion at some 
supposed infringement of his wishes, he 
exclaimed, “ I wil/ rule every one in this 
house.” “There is one person in it you 
can’t rule, papa,” said a fearless little 
seven-year old boy. “ How dare you sa 
such a thing?” angrily replied his father. 
“Whom do you mean?” “Yourself,” 
answered the child, and the reply was so 
true that it left the father without re- 
joinder. 

Mothers and fathers (but more espe- 
cially the former) should remember that 
their spirits and conduct determine the 
state of the home atmosphere, and that 
anger and wrath on their part constitute 
sullen clouds that shut out the sunshine 
from the tender plants it devolves on them 
to rear, whilst if they smile and preserve an 
habitual state of tranquillity, sunshine will 
diffuse itself through the home. The mother 
is, above all others, the guardian of the 
household tranquillity, but it is impossible 
for her to preserve this without learning 
to keep her own spirit quiet. Servants 
may prove vexatious; there may be de- 
lays, accidents, and contretemps that are 
trying and even exasperating, but let her 
strive to possess her soul in patience, re- 
membering how largely the good, both 
temporal and spiritual, of herself and 
household hang on their enjoying a tran- 
quil atmosphere. If she frowns and scolds 
she will be startled some day to hear her 
angry tones and fretful words re-echoed by 
those imitative creatures, the children. If 
not for her own sake, then, let her for the 
sake of those she loves better than her- 
self strive to “cease from anger and for- 
sake wrath.” MARY W. EARLY. 


A FESTIVAL OF DAYS. 


VERY pretty variety of “Fair” 

has lately been tried with success. 

It is called “ A Festival of Days.” Six 

booths were arranged, named for the days 
of the week, beginning with Monday. 

In the first booth there were piles of 

clothes-pins, and clothes-pin bags, big 
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aprons, sticks for lifting the washing from 
the boiler, bottles of bluing, and pounds 
of starch, and small home-made books, 
containing seven recipes for “ picked up 
dinners.” 

Tuesday’s booth had holders for sale, 
and ironing, skirt, and bosom-boards, 
neatly covered, and bags made of ticking 
to hold them when not in use. Also 
clothes-horses and flat-irons (sold on com- 
mission ). 

Wednesday evidently was mending day, 
and showed for sale piece-bags, big and 
little, darning balls, cottons, woolens, and 
needles. Little bags of assorted silk 
thread warranted to match any color 
of the rainbow and “shades between,” 
and skeins of cotton for mending kid 
gloves. Also glove and boot-buttons, and 
small, sealed boxes labeled “The bach- 
elor’s delight,” which proved to those who 
invested to contain a safety-pin. 

Thursday suggested silver cleaning, 
lunch, and reeeption. Soft flannels, silver 
and brass polish, and brushes to rub with, 
were neatly boxed and ready for use. 
There were also for sale sets of lovely 
table-cards for lunch parties, and samples 
of hand-painted and fancy-lettered ones, 
for which orders were taken. Dainty 
needle-work on tray-cloths, carving- 
pieces, and finger-bowl doilies tempted 
admirers to buy. Visiting-eards and card 
cases were also for sale. 

Friday’s booth brought us back to the 
practical of life. Sweeping caps and 
dusters, plain and fancy ; sweeping capes 
to cover the shoulders, and broom-covers 
to war against cobwebs, appealed to all 
buyers to whom dirt is an enemy. A 
broom having a cover fitted to it, and a 
full flounce of flannel round the bottom, 
hinted to the owners of hard-wood floors 
a new method of dusting them. Switches 
for beating rugs and carpets, and covers 
to put over beds and furniture proved that 
the planners of the booth worked from 
experience. 

Saturday represented baking-day. Cook- 
books, gotten up by the ladies managing 
the Fair, having recipes vouched for by 
names in full, sold well. The recipes were 
tested by articles made from them, which 
one might sample or buy outright. Quick 
sales and good profits declared Saturday 
a popular day. 

And the “ Festival of Days ” was voted 
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one of the most profitable attempts ever 
made to combine pleasure-getting and 
money-making. 

H. B. 8. in Good Housekeeping. 





NEEDLES FROM THE PINES. 


NCONVENIENCES are the little 
foxes that eat a woman’s time, 
strength, and good nature. Never put up 
with any such nuisance if time, ingenuity, 
or a little money can remedy it. Getthe 
handy, useful things first, the pretty, 
stylish things when you can. On my 
bed-room door hangs a rag-bag made of 
pretty colored shirting. Any stout goods 
will do. I used just what I had. The 
back piece is twenty inches wide and 
twenty-one long ; the top is hemmed ; the 
front piece is same length, but six inches 
wider ; the top has a hem wide enough to 
run a cord in; the bottom is laid in two 
box-plaits, the front and back is stitched 
together at the bottom and sides, then 
turned and stitched right up the centre, 
making two long pockets. Three loops, 
one on each top corner and one in the 
centre, holds it on the three tacks driven 
in the door. One pocket holds scraps of 
white cloth, the other pocket holds the 
pieces of our colored clothes. Once a 
year I empty both pockets, and all pieces 
that I do not need to save any longer are 
worked up into something else. A little 
calico bag filled with pieces of pants cloth 
—nothing else—hangs in a handy place 
just out of sight. Whenever I need to 
ornament a coat or pair of pants with a 
round, square or oblong patch, I find just 
what I want in that little bag without 
turning the whole house topsy-turvy. 
Another small bag holds plenty of old, 
soft flannel pieces, ready to be used the 
moment they are needed in sickness. 
Three little bags hang on a nail behind a 
kitchen door, close by the sitting-room. 
One holds the buttons thatare in common 
use, the other two hold cloak, dress, coat, 
and pants buttons. I find the bags han- 
dier than boxes, and by keeping the but- 
tons in separate bags it takes less time to 
pick them out. In a corner of the kitchen 
within easy reach of every one, tall or 
short, hangs a pretty gray bag trimmed 
with red, and with a pretty red butterfly 
worked on one side. This is kept filled 
with clean old white cotton, always ready 




















for cuts, burns, sores, or poultices. Near 
the bag hangs a string case made of an 
oat-meal box, covered with pretty paper 
and pictures. All of the cord that comes 
in the house is put in there, and no one 
has to ever ask for a string. It is very 
handy in the spring when we want to put 
up strings for morning glories and sweet 
eas. The children used to find it very 
oo when they wanted string to put 
around acircus track. Now they are past 
the circus age. One woman writes to a 
paper that when she makes her kitchen 
aprons she makes holders, too, and sews 
one to each apron by a long string. Now, 
how does she manage when some one else 
wants to use a holder? Now, I think a 
better way is to have plenty of holders 
with a stout loop on one corner. If you 
have shelves on your kitchen stove-pipe, 
have the handy man of the house make 
you two hooks like this 2 out of strong 
wire. The small end is to fasten on the 
shelf. On one hook hang the stove-han- 
dle, on the other your clean cotton hold- 
ers. No need of burning your hands 
handling hot dishes, or running to get a 
cloth when a pie or cake needs to be 
turned or taken out of the oven. Every 
week the dirty holders can be washed, and 
thus be kept sweet and clean. Covers to 
put over lamp-chimneys through the day 
to keep off flies or dust are nice made of 
tissue paper. Cut a straight piece about 
three inches longer than the chimney and 
wide enough to reach loosely around it 
and lap. Cut a little fringe in one end, 
lap, and paste together the long way. 
When dry pinch the fringed ends together, 
and tie a string tight around just below 
the fringe. Now your cover is ready to 
slip over the chimney each morning, and 
the beauty of it is that it keeps the out- 
side as well as the inside clean. Try it, 
and I think you will make one for each 
lamp. I read in a paper ashort time ago 
that lamp-burners could be cleaned as 
nice as new by boiling them in the water 
that beans had been parboiled in. I tried 
it. It loosened the dirt so that a very 
little rubbing took it all off, but it turned 
them a copper color. Perhaps, though, 
it was my fault, for I was busy about 
other work, and let them boil two hours 
or more. Less time might have been 
better. A neighbor of mine that has to 
make every penny count, makes a great 
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many of her pillow-cases out of the lower 
part of old sheets. She tears off the hem, 
measures the width of her pillow-case and 
then tears straight across both breadths. 
The centre seam of the sheet does for the 
top. She runs up the two side-seams and 
then hems it. One sheet makes one pil- 
low-case. They certainly look all right 
on the bed, and she says they wear long 
enough to more than pay iv for the 
making. She says she does not rip her 
sheets apart and sew them together again 
by the outer edges. She has tried it, but 
thinks it pays better to use them until the 
centre gives out, then use the lower part 
for a pillow case. She has nice cases for 
company use, but likes the sheet ones best 
for every day because they are soft and 
keep white. Once when I was making a 
rag carpet I colored some big pieces of 
old sheets. They were thoroughly washed 
after coloring, but when I tore and tried 
to sew them, the coloring stuff had made 
them so hard to sew that I made up my 
mind never to try that trick again. Sew 
first and color afterward is my rule now. 
HOPE STUART. 


Wuart honesty is in deeds sincerity is 
in words—the best policy. It is a policy, 
however, to which the artificial habits of 
society are not very favorable. The forms 
of politeness, with all their utility, have 
this disadvantage, that, in teaching to 
restrain the real sentiments and ideas 
which cannot conveniently be expressed, 
they are apt to lead to the expressions of 
others which are not consistent with the 
truth. 


THE best way of acquiring good man- 
ners is by mixing with really refined, 
agreeable, courteous, clever people. Un- 
consciously one takes the tone from them, 
and the lesson is an easy, pleasant one. 
Of course, some people have a charm of 
manner all their own—they were born 
with it, it is a gift, just like a sweet voice, 
but by cultivation it can be made more 
fascinating. 


DiscrpLine of the right kind is as good 
mental training to children as arithmetic. 
It is not of the right kind unless it 
requires intellectual effort—mental con- 
quests. 





YOUNG LADIES. 


A WEDDING OUTFIT. 


T was known that Annie Lee was to be 
married, and the village-girls who 
knew her were of course eager to see her 
outfit. So a group of them one day 
planned a visit to the farm-house and made 
their request. 

Annie was not altogether pleased. She 
had consulted her own taste in makin 
her purchases, and she knew very well 
that her taste was different from that of 
many girls. And she thought that the 
girls would have shown more delicacy if 
they had left her free to exhibit her 
treasures or not, as she chose. But she 
was too amiable to refuse, so she led the 
way to the large, spare chamber where 
her wardrobe was now kept. A delicious 


fragrance of lavender greeted them as she 
opened the door, from the snowy piles of 


underclothing and bed-linen. 

_ The girls said, “ How nice!” and were 
more eager than before to examine each 

article in detail. 

“There is not much to see,” said Annie, 
with a little blush ; “everything is simple.” 

And so it proved. Everything was 
made of the finest and firmest white 
cotton, with the most dainty and even 
stitches. Everything had been beauti- 
fully washed and ironed, and perfectly 
folded. But one thing was a sample of 
all, or nearlyso. Of the dozen articles of 
each kind which formed each pile, ten 
were without trimming of any kind what- 
ever. The remaining two were distin- 
guished by a bit of ruffling or a little 
of the hemstitching which Annie could 
do so exquisitely. 

The girls examined the garments in 
curious silence, till Olivia Rice, who took 
pride in her plainness of speech, remarked : 

“You are a queer girl, Annie. Don’t 
you like trimming?” 

Annie remembered that when Olivia’s 
sister was married, all her clothing had 
been elaborate and that it had been dis- 
played to every caller, so she tried to 
be careful in her reply. 

“Not as much as many people do. 
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And then, you know, I have to think of 
expense.” ; 

“Of course,” said Olivia, patron- 
izingly, “but if you only understand 
buying, handsome things don’t cost much, 
If you had bought half as many things 
made of cheaper cotton, they might have 
been elegant. I saw night-dresses at 
Ward’s the last time I was in town, 
tucked all round, and with lace and in- 
sertion an inch broad, for only a dollar.” 

Annie suppressed the retort she was in- 
clined to make as to the quality of the 
lace and the carefulness of the stitching, 
and only said : 

“ By making the things myself I could 
have more of them, and I wanted so 
many that I need not have to think of 
myself for a long time after I was 
married.” 

“How unsophisticated you are!” re 
turned Olivia, laughing. “The way is 
to make all the display you can at first, 
and then call on your husband for new 
things as soon as possible. Of course, he 
would be ashamed at first not to give you 
as good things as you had already, and so 
you establish a precedent, and get your 
rights.” 

“ But I want to help my husband,” 
said Annie, gently, though she was an- 
noyed. 

Olivia laughed disagreeably. “But 
why didn’t you tuck your clothes? That 
would have cost nothing but time. But 
you are such an incorrigible little Quak- 
eress |” 

“T expect to be my own laundress some- 
times,” answered Annie, “and if my 
clothes were elaborate, I am afraid they 
would not always be clean.” 

Here one of the other girls interposed, 
and asked to see the dresses. 

“TI do not think the dresses will please 
you any better,” said Annie, who was in- 
wardly angry. 

It was now April, and in preparation 
for the summer she had bought half a 
dozen dresses that would wash—three dark 
calicoes for her morning work and three 
fine Scotch ginghams—blue and pink and 

















buff—for her afternoons at home. All 
were simply made and with reference to 
convenience in washing. 

There was also a walking-dress of deli- 
cate gray, with a little shawl and a bon- 
net of the same material. There were a 
few blue ribbons on the bonnet and dress 
particularly suited to Annie’s soft and fine 
complexion. The girls duly admired the 
pretty garments, and one of them ven- 
tured to compliment Annie on her good 
sense in buying some calico dresses. 

“When Maria was married,” said one, 
“she did not have a calico dress to her 
name. That was silly, when she had her 
own work to do. She even had to get 
breakfast in a skirt and dressing-sack till 
her husband gave her money to buy a 
ready-made wrapper.” 

“How many silk dresses have you, 
Annie?” asked another girl who was be- 
coming impatient. 

«T have not any silk dress,” said Annie, 
almost at the end of her temper. 

“Not any!” The girls held their breath 
with surprise. Whoever heard of a girl 
being married without a silk dress? As 
a matter of fact, Annie had hoped to buy 
a durable black silk, but she had found 
the money more needed for other things. 
She would not tell the girls that, but only 
said, “I am not likely to be in any posi- 
tion where a silk dress will be really ne- 
cessary.” 

Then, most reluctantly, she showed 
them the wedding-dress—a fine, clear, 
white muslin, with a long lace veil. 

Here, too, the girls were dissatisfied. 
“You could have had a silk dress, after 
all,” they said. “This must have cost 
half as much. And if you had been 
married in silk you needn’t have had a 
veil. A silk would have been more ser- 
viceable.” 

But Annie, careful as she had been to 
buy serviceable things, had also had a wish 
for beauty. She had thought her own 
simple, fragrant garments really more 
beautiful than the showily-trimmed ones 
which Olivia’s sister had worn, though she 
had too much politeness to say so. And 
it seemed to her that the white dress and 
veil were essential to the beauty of a 
wedding, even if they were to be folded 
away ever after. She had a feeling of 
poetry about her wedding, and she wished 
on that day to be beautiful in the eyes of 
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her husband, though she hoped and be- 
lieved he would love her as well in her 
pretty dark calicoes. 

She would not say all this to the girls. 
She did control her temper, however, and 
when they took their leave, though they 
had much to say of her oddity on their 
way home, they all concluded, with a 
superior air, that she was “a nice little 
thing, after all.” 

ANNA H. WAYNE. 

THE “Krtmaroo.”—The_ kilmaroo 
story shows that most of our troubles are 
imaginary. Nine-tenths of them never 
happen. They are all imaginary. When 
we get to them, they are gone. A man 
was carrying something across Fulton 
ferry in a close box. Every now and 
then he would open the box cautiously, 
peep in, and then close the lid myster- 
lously. His actions soon excited the 
curiosity of a naturalist who sat on the 
seat by him. Unable to conceal his in- 
quisitiveness further, the naturalist 
touched him on the shoulder and said, “I 
beg pardon, sir, but I’m curious to know 
what you have in that box. What is it?” 
“Oh! I don’t want to tell; it will get all 
over the boat!” “ Is it a savage animal ?” 
“Yes—kills everything.” Then the man 
peeped in again. Growing still more 
curious, the naturalist begged him to tell 
its name. ‘It’s a kilmaroo from the 
centre of Africa—a very savage beast, 
eats men and—” “And what do you feed 
it on?” interrupted the naturalist. 
“Snakes, sir—plain snakes.” “ And where 
do you get snakes enough to feed such a 
monster?” asked the eager but trembling 
naturalist. ‘“ Well, sir, my brother in 
Brooklyn drinks a good deal, has delirium 
tremens, and when he sees snakes we just 
catch ’em and—” “ But those are imagin- 
ary snakes,” argued the naturalist. “ How 
can you feed a savage beast on imaginary 
snakes?” “Why, the fact is,” said the 
man, opening the box and blowing in it— 
“ don’t say a word—this is an imaginary 
kilmaroo.” peer 

THE fireside is a seminary of infinite 
importance. It is important because it is 
universal, and because the education it 
bestows, being woven in the woof of child- 
hood, gives form and color to the whole 
texture of life. 








HOUSEKEEPERS. 


“QUR TRAVELED HOUSEKEEPER.” 


i oe is what they called me at home 

after I returned from my _ two 
months’ visit in Western New York. I 
said so much about what I had seen and 
heard “ while I was East,” and introduced 
into my housekeeping so many new plans 
and ideas I had gleaned in my helpful as 
well as delightful visit, that I suspect I 
reminded them of Will Carlton’s 
“Traveled Parson.” 

I did not resent the title, however, in 
fact I was rather proud that they thus 
acknowledged the benefit to others as well 
as to myself from my having had, forthe first 
time in ten years of married life, a respite 
from household cares, and a restful, 
— journey away from the dear old 

ome. 

I have often thought since how few 
housekeepers, especially on a farm, ever 
have a vacation. We would think it 
preposterous to ask a teacher to work 
every month in the year. Almost every 
profession or business allows some time 
each year to stop and take breath, and 
gain strength for renewed effort; but the 
busy housewife in humble homes often 
drudges on without rest or change, until 
she takes her longed-for rest in “ the house 
not made with hands.” 

I have had my rest, and such a good 
one, that I feel like telling all my weary 
sisters of the benefit I have received in so 
many ways. Perhaps it may stimulate 
them to hope for a like release from duty, 
or, at least, they may gain a little of my 
pleasure through sympathy. — 

Since my return I have felt new life 
and new courage. Everything about the 
old home is dearer than ever, and [ plan 
and work with a cheerful heart, to in- 
crease my larder in quality and variety, 
and make old things about the house 
“amaist as weel as new.” 

John says he expects every time he 
comes into the house to find something 
new—a new dish, or a useful article of 
furniture made out of an old box or nail 
keg, or some other practical demonstration 
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of the vast store of knowledge I had 
gained “ down East.” 

He even suggests that I attend the 
next town-meeting and introduce some 
new system that would run the township 
machinery in a less laborious and more 
economic manner, and thus give the whole 
township the benefit of my observations 
and “ Eastern ” customs. 

But I do not care for his banter, I know 
he realizes, as well as I, how much good 
my visit did us all. 

My rest was greatly appreciated be- 
cause it was so much needed. You see, we 
had always lived with John’s folks, and 
mother Marley was a helpless invalid for 
the last few months of her life, requiring 
a great deal of care; and when, at last, 
her sufferings were over, I found that I 
was completely tired out. 

I did not think of going away from 
home to rest; what mother ever did think 
of leaving two little children and going 
five hundred miles from home to rest ? 


I had never returned to my childhood’s 
home since my folks moved away, when I 
was thirteen years of age, and John pro- 
posed that I should take this time to visit 
the old place and regain my wasted 


strength. The neighbors all joined in 
with a favorable word ; father Marley in- 
sisted upon my going; Jennie, eight years 
old, assured me how useful she could be as 
housekeeper; while little five-year-old 
Ralph was quite manly in saying he 
would dress himself, and dig the potatoes, 
and wouldn’t miss mamma a bit. Caro- 
line, John’s sister, came to the rescue 
with the promise to remain as_house- 
keeper, and soon all the arrangements for 
my visit were made in spite of my remon- 
strance that “I could not get away.” 
And oh! how I did enjoy those days! 
Wandering through the woods and mea- 
dows, or along the river path my child- 
hood’s feet had known, bringing back 
from those early memories sweet peace 
and rest and comfort, strength for life’s 
present duties and courage for its trials. 
In the long, hot August days, when it 
was too warm for out-door wanderings, 




















as I sat on Aunt Sarah’s north porch, 
looking out on the cool, blue Ontario, and 
feeling that every breath brought new 
hope and strength, I thought of tired 
women with no good sister Caroline to re- 
lieve them, drudging away all summer in 
their hot kitchens, and I wished that every 
weary mother could have as quiet, restful, 
happy a time as I was having. 

But neither this rest, nor the renewal of 
acquaintance with childhood’s surround- 
ings, nor the good old visits with uncles, 
aunts, and cousins whom I had not seen 
for many years, was all the good I 
received. I visited so many families, both 
father’s and mother’s relatives, and nearly 
all thrifty farmers, that I had abundant 
opportunity to observe different methods in 
household matters ; and you may be sure 
I kept my eyes and ears open to every- 
thing that was going on. Some of my 
dear old aunts, observing my inclination 
to learn all I could about housekeeping, 
took pains to give me many useful sug- 
gestions from their own experience. 

I carried a book with me from place to 
place, and copied the recipes of those 
dishes that pleased me most. I never 
realized before into what a groove I had 
settled in my own home cooking, how 
many new and pleasing dishes I might 
devise with no more work and even more 
economy by simply knowing how. 

I was only twenty when I was married, 
and knew but little about housekeeping 
then. WhatI knew of cooking I learned 
from mother Marley, who, although con- 
sidered a good cook in her way, followed 
exactly the same plans and recipes she had 
used for forty years. If I saw something 
new in a paper I hesitated to try it for 
fear it would not “turn out right,” and 
mother would always say, “ Why, isn’t the 
old way a good one?” I wonder if other 
housekeepers have ever settled into simi- 
lar grooves? 

Since I came back I have adopted quite 
a different plan. I find added interest in 
my work by studying variety and plan- 
ning new dishes, referring almost daily to 
my book marked “ York State Recipes,” 
which I consider very valuable from the 
selections being of the best from numerous 
good cooks. 

John says that, besides my renewed 
health and strength and the many desir- 
able changes and useful devices I have 
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planned about the house, he is paid with 
interest in the table alone for all the visit 
cost him, thus exemplifying the old rule 
that the way to reach a man is through 
his stomach. 

John never was much inclined to com- 
plain about his food, yet he has a man’s 
weakness for pleasing dishes, and I find 
he appreciates all of my efforts in that 
direction. And really, I think a man has 
a right to expect his wife to give a rea- 
sonable amount of time and attention to 
the study of his tastes and the art of cook- 
ing. 

As I have said, I find a much greater 
enjoyment in my work in studying these 
things than I did in following the old 
routine. 

One of the new dishes which I have 
introduced into my household since my re- 
turn is waffles. I do not mean that it is 
a new dish, but new to us. In my obscure 
little world I had never eaten any until 
on this memorable visit. 

Thinking it would be impossible to find 
the irons at our centre-store at home, I 
brought a set home with me, and I never 
can use them too often to please the chil- 
dren. We all prefer the waflles to any 
kind of griddle-cakes. 

I have two recipes, one requiring sweet 
milk and the other sour milk. I use 
whichever is the most convenient. 

With sweet milk I take one pint of 
flour, one teaspoonful baking-powder, one- 
half teaspoonful salt, three eggs, one and 
one-fourth cups of milk, and one table- 
spoonful melted butter. I sift the baking- 
powder and salt into the flour, beat the 
yelks of the eggs, then stir them into the 
milk ; put this with the melted butter into 
the flour, and lastly add the whites of the 
eggs, beaten to a froth. 

A good way to grease the irons is with 
a piece of salt pork on a fork, or with but- 
ter tied up in a clean cloth. 

The irons should be closed and turned 
to let the grease run evenly over them; 
then put a spoonful of the waffle-mixture 
in each compartment, and if the fire is 
hot, as it should be, cook about a minute 
on each side. 

The sour milk recipe I obtained from 
Aunt Laura, and it is somewhat cheaper 
and easier. Some might like it just as 
well, although I think it is hardly so 
dainty as the other rule. 
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It is one pint sour milk, one teaspoon- 
ful salt, one teaspoonful soda, one egg, 
white and yelk beaten sparately, and flour 
enough to make a batter a little thicker 
than for griddle-cakes. 

We enjoy waffles for tea, and generally 
serve them with butter or maple syrup. 
In absence of the latter, I sometimes 
make a lemon syrup of one cup sugar, one 
fourth cup of water, one centpesetet hater, 
and one tablespoonful lemon juice. I boil 
the sugar and water until it thickens 
slightly, then add the butter and lemon 
juice, and serve as soon as the butter is 
melted. 

Another tea dish which we enjoy as a 
substitute for the monotonous soda biscuits 
I used to make, is Aunt Carrie’s pop-overs. 
The recipe is one cup flour, one cup sweet 
milk, one egg, butter size of a hickory- 
nut melted and put last, and a pinch of 
salt; I beat the white and yelk separately 
and bake in gem tins in a quick oven. 

I hardly know which we like best, these 
or Aunt Laura’s mountain muffins. They 
are somewhat similar, and both favorites 
with us. 

The muffins are made of one quart of 
flour, two eggs, a little salt, two teaspoon- 
fuls baking-powder, and sweet milk enough 
for a stiff batter. Bake in gem tins in a 
quick oven. 

Both these and the pop-overs are good 
with syrup. 

I must not forget Cousin Mary’s corn- 
meal muffins and steamed brown bread, 
both of which I consider among my most 
valuable acquisitions in the bread line. 

We like the corn-meal muffins much 
better than the Johnny-cake I had pre- 
viously made. 

Here is the recipe: Two heaping cups 
Indian-meal, one heaping cup flour, three 
eggs, whites and yelks beaten separately, 
two and one-half cups sweet milk, one 
large tablespoonful butter, one large 
re, a white sugar, one teaspoonful 
soda, two teaspoonfuls cream of tartar, 
and one teaspoonful salt. Bake in gem tins. 

The recipe for steamed brown bread I 
especially prize, not only for its excellency, 
but for its cheapness and simplicity. 
With that I will refrain, for the present, 
from farther quotations from my numerous 
list of choice recipes. 

Steamed brown bread.—One cup Gra- 
ham floor, one cup corn-meal, two-thirds 
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cup Orleans molasses, one-half teaspoon- 
ful soda, four tablespoonfuls melted butter, 
a little salt, and water enough to make a 
thin batter—must be thin enough to pour. 
Steam three hours. 

The above is even good without the 
butter, and any kind of shortening may 
be substituted. Those disliking corn- 
meal may use a larger proportion of the 
Graham flour, but I prefer it as above. 
This may be steamed in any kind of a 
dish. I use pound baking-powder cans, 
and the recipe will make two loaves. Tin 
fruit cans may be used as well. 

I think the round, straight cans make 
prettier shaped loves and slices than any 
other shaped dishes. 

HATTIE MARLEY. 

A Hint to Moraers. If you wish 
to cultivate a gossiping, meddling, censor- 
ious spirit in your children, be sure, 
when they come home from church, a visit, 
or any place to which you do not accom- 
pany them, to ply them with questions 
concerning what everybody wore, how 
everybody looked, and what everybody 
said and did; and, if you find anything 
in all this to censure, always do it in their 
hearing. You may rest assured, if you 
pursue a course of this kind, they will not 
return to you unladen with intelligence; 
and, rather than it should be uninterest- 
ing, they will by degrees learn to embellish 
in such a manner as shall not fail to 
call forth remarks and expressions of 
wonder from you. You will by this 
course render the spirit of curiosity— 
which is so early visible in children, and 
which, if rightly directed, may be made 
the instrument of enriching and enlarging 
their minds—a vehicle of mischief which 
shall serve only to narrow them. 





WHEN men, weary with the world’s 
battle, return to the shelter of their own 
home, they need the kindness, the refine- 
ment, the high cultivation, the usefulness, 
the gentle piety which woman, as she was 
meant to be, knows how to afford him. 
The cultivation of a woman’s mind can- 
not be carried too high, but it must be a 
cultivation proper to her—to her constitu- 
tion, her marked gifts, her work in the 
world. Woman is equal to man— 
equal by being herself, and not a pale 
copy of him. 














Well-tried recipes, helpful suggestions, and plain, 

actical “ talks” on subjects of special interest to 
| soa ool will be welcome for this department, 
which we have reason to believe most of our readers 
find interesting no less than useful. Our “HomME” 
friends will here have opportunities of assisting each 
other by giving timely and helpful replies and letters, 
and of asking information concerning any subject 
they wish light upon. All communications designed 
for this department should be addressed to the Editor 
“Home” Housekeeper, P. O. Box 913, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


REPLIES AND SUGGESTIONS, 


EAR “Home” FRrrienps :— How 
many of you have forgotten me? 
Well, I haven’t forgotten you, and have 
only waited my chance to call again. Now 
that I have the floor, I will make my 
errand as short as possible. First, let me 
tell Anna L. how I crocheted some very 
sem! curtain bands, or rather the work 
is in both crocheting and knitting: Use 
heavy cord, large needles, and do the 
work loosely; first, make a chain of 
eighteen or twenty stitches, pass the loop- 
stitch on to a knitting needle, take up two 
stitches as in knitting, then draw a fourth 
stitch through the first stitch of chain. 
This gives four stitches on the needle, and 
this first row should be drawn rather 
tightly—* over, slip one, knit one, pass 
slip-stitch over knitted one; repeat once. 
The second row and all succeeding rows 
are the same, only done very loosely. 
When the band is long enough, omit “ the 
over” at beginning of row; merely slip 
one, knit one, pass slip-stitch over, insert 
the crochet hook, crochet a chain loop as 
at beginning, then knit one of the stitches 
on left-hand needle, pass the stitch on 
crochet hook over it, knit next in same way 
and fasten off. I took my bands from 
some belonging to a friend and wrote the 
directions as I worked them. 

Mrs. Hannah Sedin, you do not tell us 
what you want the “soft frosting” for. 
If for cake, the caramel frosting given by 
our editor in January number is very 
nice ; for pies, custard or lemon, I allow 
one heaping tablespoonful of powdered 
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sugar to the white of one egg; beat the 
whites stiff, then add the sugar and beat 
until it will “ stand.” 

“ Maesie,” I do not think powdered 
pumice stone injurious to the teeth if used 
only once in awhile. It should not be 
used as a tooth-powder regularly. Ask a 
good dentist about it. 

Madge, here is a recipe for “baker’s 
ginger cakes ” which I like much. Soon, 
with the editor’s permission, I will tell you 
of some pretty things I have made for my 
own bedroom. For the cookies, take 
two cups of molasses, place in a 
basin over the fire, let boil, and skim 
carefully, stir in one cup of lard and 
butter mixed, one cup of sugar, a 
large spoonful of ginger, half the quan- 
tity each of clove, cinnamon, allspice, and 
a little salt, with a pinch of pepper, if 
liked ; take from the stove, let cool, stir- 
ring occasionally, so that the shortening 
will be well mixed in ; add two teaspoon- 
fuls of soda dissolved in a little hot water, 
stir in flour for a dough as soft as can be 
handled, roll thin, cut small, and bake 
quick. Allow space between the cakes 
for them to run. Another rule we like is 
this: One cup each of sugar and 
molasses (I prefer brown sugar and New 
Orleans molasses for both recipes), and 
one cup of shortening—lard or butter, or 
both—nice drippings are also good—a 
heaping teaspoonful of ginger, more if you 
like it, and other spices to taste; dissolve 
a teaspoonful of soda and salt—varying 
the quantity of the latter as you use 
more or less butter—in a little water ; mix 
all together, and add flour until as thick 
as can be stirred, being careful not to get 
it too thick ; a little experience will teach 
you. Pinch off bits of the dough as large 
as hickory nuts, roll them in the palms, 
flatten them slightly, and place them in 
your pan, giving room to spread. Bake 
in a quick oven. 

I have just been giving my attic its 
semi-annual “clearing up.” How prone 
we housekeepers are to tuck away all the 
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odds and ends, thinking they may come 
useful some time. I have a fine, roomy 
attic, but it almost runs over sometimes, 
and this spring, handling over some of the 
articles stored there for the half-dozenth 
time, I made up my mind to turn over a 
new leaf. I sorted the worn clothing I 
was saving for possible rugs, and gave the 
best of it to Mrs. McCray to make over 
for her band of little people; I looked 
over the papers and magazines which I 
had thought to save clippings from, picked 
out those I thought would be most interest- 
ing, and rolled them in bundles to be sent 
to some of my neighbors and others 
farther away who do not have so much 
reading as 1; a box of calico pieces were 
disposed of according to “ Elder’s Wife’s” 
suggestion, and a lot of yarn and worsted 
remnants went the same way ; two pairs 
of scrim curtains which I had thought 
might come in play sometime, went to 
drape the Widow Gary’s windows, and so 
on through the list. I don’t miss the 
things—I am glad to have them out of the 
way ; and I am doubly glad to know that 
they are doing some one else the good they 
could no longer do me. One thing I have 
decided—we make ourselves a good deal 
of needless labor by this habit of saving 
useless things. I do not mean articles 
which may do others good—these may be 
saved until we see a chance to dispose of 
them. But, for instance, of what benefit 
to the owner are a great stack of empty 
grape boxes! Yet I know a woman who 
saved as many as fifty in a season, and had 
them put away in her attic, thinking 
“they might come in handy, sometime !” 
Sometimes these may be sold back to the 
dealers, but ifnot I would cut them into 
kindling wood as they accumulate—all 
except two of the small ones to be fastened 
together for a knife and fork tray, and 
another one to be decorated for a brush- 
and-comb-basket. So, friends, don’t 
hoard up useless things in the fear that 
they will be wanted in future ; and do not 
hoard even useful things that are no 
longer of benefit to yourselves; put them 
where they will do good, and so let their 


sphere of usefulness be continued. 
SISTER MARIE. 


HOUSE-CLEANING. 
When spring comes, especially in homes 
where there are children, there will be a 
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variety of odds and ends in cupboards 
and bureau-drawers, and here is the place 
te commence cleaning house. After these 
receptacles are cleared of all unnecessary 
articles there will be room therein for 
choice works of art, books, and pictures. 
We do not wonder sometimes that the 
“gude man” is in despair when this 
dreaded time arrives. Every room is 
turned upside-down at once, mop, buckets, 
soap, whitewash, soot, and paste are mixed 
in greatest confusion. All this discom- 
fort might be avoided by cleaning one 
room at a time, and preparing for visitors 
before commencing at all, as some people 
have a mania for visiting, even in house- 
cleaning time. If you are not so strong 
as some others, do not measure your work 
by what they can do. A friend of mine 
said, “I held out until the very last day 
of house-cleaning and then I gave up.” 
She was sick all summer, hiring her work 
done, paying doctor’s bills and expenses 
for traveling to regain her lost vitality. 
My dear young ambitious housekeeper, 
do not scorn the land-marks made by 
those gone on before you. We are but 
trying to guide your feet by the light of 
our own experience, and keep you from 
the pit-falls in which so many have stum- 
bled. AUNT HOPE. 


AN ODD WORK-BASKET. 


Very pretty work-baskets or catch-alls 
may be made from tin cans of various 
sizes. The little one-pound lye cans are 
very neat and dainty, but almost too 
small for convenience ; the quart tomato 
cans are most useful. Get as many as 
you wish, according to the way you intend 
to arrange them—three or six in a tri- 
angle, four or nine in a diamond, or seven 
in a hexagon. Melt off all the tops, cut 
plush, velvet, or satin, as you prefer (or 
other cheaper material), in strips one-half 
inch wider than the height of the can, 
and long enough to reach around ; linings 
the same, and round pieces one-fourth 
inch larger all around than the bottom of 
the can. If you use seven or nine, the 
inner one will require no outer covering. 
Embroider a different design upon each 
one. My preference would be for a 
mossy green plush covering, with gold- 
satin linings; on one embroider lily-of- 
the-valley, on another daisies, golden-rod, 

















sumach, a butterfly, a humming-bird, ete. 
Put the covering around the can and lace 
the ends together with strong thread; 
turn the lower edge over and gum fast to 
the bottom of the can, and the upper edge 
to the inside; arrange them as you wish, 
and have a thin board, or, if not conve- 
nient to get that, a heavy piece of paste- 
board will do, cutting it the exact shape 
and size that they are. If this bottom 
piece is of board, a small screw put down 
through the bottom of each can into the 
board will keep it in place, or, if the paste- 
board is used, it may be held by two small 
holes punched through the bottom of each 
can and correspondingly through the 
pasteboard, stitches being taken through 
both. Catch the tops together where they 
meet, gum the lining in at upper and 
lower edges, cut thin pieces of card-board 
to fit the bottom of the can inside, cover 
with the round pieces, turn under the 
edges, gum down, and slip them into place. 
Fasten a gilded rope or heavy tinsel cord 
all around the bottom to conceal the 
foundation-piece ; edge the tops of the cans 
with finer tinsel cord. One of the cans 
might be utilized as a cushion by filling 
it full of hair or wool, putting over the 
top a piece of satin like the lining, and 
tucking the edges smoothly down inside 
the can. 

If desired, the arrangement may be 
finished with bag linings by cutting the 
linings about three inches wider and 
facing them down on the outside to the 
tops of the cans, allowing one-fourth of an 
inch to gum inside the can. Run cords 
into casings near the top. I would add 
that if extreme economy of time and ex- 
pense is desired, a very pretty effect may 
be obtained by the use of gilt and colored 
papers and embossed pictures. 

‘““ELDER’S WIFE.” 


[Would not a satin ribbon of proper 
width and color, passed around the entire 
“basket” and fastened in a pretty bow at 
one side, add to its beauty and substan- 
tialness ?] pas 


USEFUL SUGGESTIONS. 


Dear “Home:”—I have been a 
reader of “ ARTHUR’s” for several years, 
and feel that I ought to make some re- 
turn for the many favors received from 
this department. Thinking that there 
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are few families not troubled with flies, I 
send my recipe for fly-paper: Take equal 
parts of resin and castor oil; melt the 
former, stir in the oil, and when thor- 
oughly mixed set off the stove ; let it get 
almost cold, then take a knife and spread 
on thick paper, or any paper which has a 
glaze. The paper will soon be covered 
with flies. Be careful to take equal parts, 
as if too much of either the resin or oil 
is used the insects will not stick fast. A 
dime’s worth of each will last all summer. 

And here is a recipe for those troubled 
with bed-bugs: Take apart and carefully 
examine the beds; then with pure, cold 
lard grease the castings and all crevices 
were the pests may hide, allowing plenty 
to remain on the castings where there is 
no danger of soiling the clothes. This, 
with careful watching, will soon rid you 
of the nuisance, provided there are not 
too many good hiding places in the walls. 

Will give my recipe for roll cake: One 
cup of sugar, three eggs, two tablespoon- 
fuls sweet cream, two teaspoonfuls of 
baking-powder, one cup of flour. Bake 
in a quick oven. 

Will some of the sisters please give 
some good, simple remedies for cold on 
the lungs? and oblige, M. A. C. 


CRUMBS FROM “ HOME” PANTRIES. 


RHUBARB AND BreEAD.—Stew nice 
jucy rhubarb in the oven; when done, 
sweeten to taste with coarse brown sugar, 
cut thin slices of stale bread, slip them in, 
sprinkle sugar over the top, and set away 
to cool. Lemon-juice may be put in for 
a flavoring. Serve with, or without, 
cream or good milk. It is wholesome for 
children, and I know from experience is 
very nice in warm weather. 

JUANITA. 

“Pan Dowpy.”—A nice, old-fash- 
ioned way of cooking apples. Line an 
earthen baking-dish with good crust, put 
in a layer of sliced apples, sprinkle with 
different spices, cassia, nutmeg, and mace, 
and bits of butter and a tablespoonful or 
two of molasses; proceed in this way 
until the dish is full; cover with the pie 
paste and bake in a slow oven four hours, 
taking care it does not burn. When 
done, break the top crust down into the 
“pan dowdy.” It may be eaten warm or 
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cold, as liked, and cream is nice to serve 
with it, although it is good without. 
GRANDMA. 


Pra Soup.—This is a nice and easily 
prepared dish. Open a can of green peas 
fail: turn out ina bowl. Pick and wash 
a half-cupful of rice, boil in one cupful 
of milk until soft, letting it steam on the 
back of the range for the last part of the 
time, that the rice may not burn, yet take 
up all the milk. Put some good soup 
stock on to boil—more or less accord- 
ing as you like; I usually take about a 
pint—when it begins to simmer, add the 
peas and the rice, and let cook slowly for 
half an hour. Season to taste, and about 
five minutes before serving up, add a 
large spoonful of butter and a tablespoon- 
ful of corn-starch, mixed in a little water. 

ELLA. 


Rice OMELET.—One cup cold boiled 
rice, pepper and salt to taste, three eggs. 
Melt a piece of butter as large as an 
English walnut in your pan, turn in the 
mixture, and bake quick. In making 
omelets, as in making cake, I always sep- 
arate the whites and yelks of eggs, beating 
the whites to a stiff froth, and stirring 
them in lightly the last thing. 


E. W. M. 


Dear Epiror:—In a scrap-book of 
recipes loaned me by a friend not long 
ago I found the following. It is inex- 
pensive, which is quite a consideration 
with me, and so good that I venture to 
add it tothe many good recipes for soft 
molasses gingerbread that have followed 
“ Sister Meg’s” request: “ Melt one large 
spoonful of butter, add one-half pint of 
molasses, one teaspoon of cinnamon, one- 
half teaspoon each of ginger and cloves; 
dissolve a level teaspoon of soda in a half- 
pint of boiling water, mix with the other 
ingredients, and stir in just one-half 
pound of sifted flour. Bake a half-hour 
in a moderate oven, or until a broom- 
straw comes out clean. The batter will 
be very thin, but don’t make it thicker! 
Half a pound of flour is one-half pint, 
usually, but it is best to weigh it—the 
measures should be very exact, if you 
would be successful. And this latter rule, 
dear “ Home” housekeepers, applies to 
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other varieties of cake (and work) than 
gingerbread, doesn’t it ? 
JENNIE A. L. 





I have not yet seen my recipe for layer 
fruit cake in your magazine. Here it is: 
Bake your cake as for jelly cake, follow- 
ing any good recipe. I use one cup but- 
ter, two cups sugar, one cup sweet milk, 
four eggs, and five cups flour, in which 
sift two teaspoons baking-powder. Have 
the fruit prepared as for a regular fruit 
cake—currants, raisins, citron, blanched 
almonds, or any kind of nuts you like— 
walnut kernels are very nice. Make an 
icing of two cups of sugar boiled in half 
a cup of water until stiff, then poured 
slowly over the well-beaten whites of two 
eggs. Flavor the icing totaste. Having 
everything ready, ice over one cake, put 
on a layer of the fruit, then ice the bot- 
tom of the next and lay on this. Pro- 
ceed in this way until your cake is com- 
plete, icing over the whole. Set away for 
a few days. You will never bother with 
baking the old-fashioned fruit cake after 
you have tasted this. Every one knows 
how trying it is to the patience to bake a 
large fruit cake; this is far less trouble. 

Please allow me to thank “Elder’s 
Wife”’ for her suggestion about the box 
of scraps and the note-book and pencil. 

ALICE, 

Dear Eprror:—I would like to con- 
tribute two or three tried recipes for our 
“ Home” notes: 


Sopa Caxe.—Into one pound of flour 
rub well together one-half pound each of 
brown sugar and good butter, with a tea- 
spoonful of carbonate of soda and small 
pinch of salt ; add one pound of currants, 
three ounces candied peel, cut fine, a few 
drops essence of lemon, three eggs, nearly 
one cup of sweet milk (just warm); mix 
thoroughly with a wooden spoon and put 
in a tin, with buttered paper all around; 
it will take two hours to bake in an oven 
not too hot. I always make a double 
quantity, for the longer the cake is kept 
the richer and nicer it is. This recipe has 
been used in our family for very many 
years. 

Caraway SEED CaKkE.—Two cups of 
sifted flour, two teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder, three eggs, one cup sugar, one- 

















half cup butter, a few drops essence of 
lemon, nearly one cup of water, and one 
tablespoonful of caraway seeds. 


ORANGE Cocoanut Dessert.—Peel 
the oranges, then, holding one on the 
table, take sharp knife and cut down from 
the centre, which will make it easier to 
remove all the seeds and skins. Pile up 
ina glass dish layers of orange, sugar, 
and cocoanut; the latter should be freshly 
grated and added just as the dessert is be- 
ing sent to table, as it soon sours, though 


delicious when fresh. 
MRS. G. POWELL. 


NOTELETS. 


Dear “Home” anv Sisters:—Hav- 
ing stayed out in the cold so long, it has 
suddenly occurred to me that I am like a 
sponge, taking in all the help and pleasure 
that you give and not returning any. I 
believe at least in showing appreciation of 
benefits received and giving a kind word 
when one can; and I wish to thank all 
the sisters for the pleasant aid given from 
month to month. Just nowI have an 
especial word to say to “ Elder’s Wife ;” 
I like her suggestion very much, and am 
going to try her plan. Also, I tried Vir- 
ginia’s recipe for “ nice eggless plum pud- 
ding,” and was delighted with it. 

IMOGENE STAUNTON. 

[Your resolution to “help whenever 
you can” is a most praiseworthy one, and 
one which all would do well to adopt in 
every walk of life. Don’t you think so?] 


Dear Eprror :—Will some one please 
to inform me what will take scratches 
from furniture and varnished wood-work, 
etc.? Please don’t tell me something too 
hard to get. 

COUNTRY SISTER. 


[A very simple renovator, the recipe 
for which was given us by an old painter, 
is a mixture of equal parts of linseed oil 
and turpentine. Apply with a woolen 
cloth. Jt should be used sparingly, and 
thoroughly rubbed in.] 


With the editor’s permission, I would 
like to tell the ‘‘ Home” readers how suc- 
cessfully I cleaned some satin ribbon the 
other day: Make a suds with good hard 
soap and lukewarm water; take the rib- 
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bons—one piece at a time—dip it down 
in the suds and pass it up through thumb 
and forefinger of left hand until clean; 
dissolve a little granulated sugar in clear 
water, rinse the ribbons thoroughly in this 
and strip them out, as in washing them ; 
have an old sheet or other soft cloth 
folded so as to hang over the edge of the 
table and draw the ribbons back and forth 
on this until nearly dry, having the right 
side up; then iron on the wrong side with 
an iron barely warm. Ribbons treated 
in this way look almost as nice as new 
ones, and will keep fresh quite as long; 
and if other “Homer” mothers have, like 
me, three little girls to keep in hair rib- 
bons I am sure they will like to try the 
plan. I have also cleansed ribbons very 
nicely by sponging with gasoline, exposing 
to the air until the odor was gone, then 
rolling tightly on a ribbon block, which 
is a good way to do with all ribbons not 
in use. MRS. H. M. C. 


Dear Epiror:—I wonder if a few 
hints about stale bread would come amiss, 
or is it a “chestnut”? It was only 
yesterday I was asked by a young house- 
keeper, ‘“‘ What do you do with all your 
pieces of bread?” I told her a fact when 
I said that not a bit of bread as large as a 
silver dollar had been wasted in my house 
for years. Bread, when steamed, is quite 
as palatable as when fresh, and many 
people like it better because it is not hurt- 
ful. Bits of bread too small to use in this 
way or for toast, I cut into “ croutons,” 
dry them in a warm oven to a delicate 
brown, and put them away in a glass jar 
to use with my first soup; the crumbs I 
dry in the same way, and put in another 
jar to use for puddings, etc. Bread- 
crumbs are much better than flour to dust 
a pudding-boiler with, after greasing. 

HELPFUL, 


WHOEVER would live his life over again 
that he might live a better life would do 
well to remember that he could do no 
better than he is now doing. If you want 
to begin over again, begin now. 





Ir we wish to be just judges of all 
things, let us first persuade ourselves of 
this, that there is not one of us without 
fault. 
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KNITTED DRESSING SLIPPERS AND 
INFANTS’ SOCKS. 


MONG the very useful articles which 

can be made at home there are many 
inexpensive trifles that considerably en- 
hance comfort both for adults and 
infants. Knitted dressing slippers are 
very cozy, and unequaled for wearing to 
and from the bath-room, or whilst per- 
forming the necessary toilet functions. 
For a medium-sized pair the following 
materials are required: Four ounces of 
blue and four ounces of white Berlin 
wool ; four pins, No. 12, and one pair of 
cork soles. 





Fia. 1. 


Commence the slipper at the toe with 
blue wool, cast on ten stitches, increase 
by putting the wool over the pin at the 
beginning of each row to make a stitch. 
Fig. 1 shows the slipper completed ; fig. 2 
illustrates the outside of the work; fig. 3 
describes the inside with loops of white 
wool. When knitting with the white 
wool, take it from two balls so as to have 
two lengths. 

First row.—Knit plain. 

Second row.—Make one, knit one, * 
take the double white wool, turn it twice 
over the pin to form a loop of about 





Fig. 2. 


three-quarters of an inch; with the left 
hand pin pass the last knitted loop over 
the four loops of white, knit two; repeat 
from * to the end of the row. 
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Third row.—Make one at the beginning 
of the row, slip the loops of white wooland 
knit the blue; in knitting the blue stitch, 
pass the blue wool with which you are 
knitting round the double white wool ; in 
knitting the next stitch this will draw up 
the white wool close to the work, and so 
carry it to the other side to be ready for 
working the next row of loops. 

Fourth row.—Make one, knit the blue 
stitches plain, knit the four white loops at 
the back as one stitch. 

Fifth row.—Make one, knit to the end 
of the row. 

Repeat from the second row, increasing 
at the beginning of each row until the 
work is wide enough across the instep. 

Now divide the stitches for the sides, 
casting off ten in the centre; with the 
third pin continue to work on the side- 
stitches as before, without increase or de- 
crease, until you have the length from the 
instep to the back of the heel; then cast 
off and work the other side in the same 
way. Sew the two sides together at the 
back with a needle and wool. 

Now pick up the stitches round the top 
of the slipper, on three pins, and with a 
fourth pin and blue wool knit ten rows, 
cast off, turn this plain piece over and hem 
it down to the top of the inside of the 
slipper, to form a roll round the edge. 
Sew the bottom of the slipper neatly and 
firmly to a strong cork sole lined with wool. 

Another useful article of a similar de- 
scription is an infant’ssock. For this use 
four-fold zephyr and two bone knitting 
needles. Cast on loosely forty-one stitches. 

First row.—Knit two together, * knit 
two, over, knit one, over, knit two, slip one 
to right-hand needle without knitting it, 
knit two together and bind the slipped 
stitch over them; repeat from * until 
within two stitches of the end of the row, 
then knit two together. 

Second row.—Purl. Third row.—Like 
first row. Fourth row.—Purl. Fifth 
row.—Like first row. Sixth row.—Purl. 
Seventh row.—Like first row. Eighth 
row.—Purl. 




















Ninth row.—Knit two together, knit 
five, * slip one to right-hand needle, knit 
two together and bind the slipped stitch 
over them, knit five; repeat from * until 
within two stitches of the end of the row, 
then knit two together. There are now 
thirty-one stitches. 

Tenth and Twelfth rows.—Plain. 

Thirteenth row.—Knit two together, 
knit plain until within two stitches of the 
end of the row, then knit two together. 

Fourteenth to Sixteenth rows.—Plain. 

Seventeenth row.—Like thirteenth row. 
There are now twenty-seven stitches. 

Eighteenth and Nineteenth rows.—- 
Plain. 

Twentieth row.—-Slip one, knit one,* 
over, knit two together ; repeat from* un- 
til within one end of the row, then knit 
one plain. 

Twenty-first row.—Plain, knitting the 
loop as if it were a stitch. 

Twenty-second row.—Plain. 

Tue I[nsrep.—First row.—Knit eigh- 
teen, leaving nine unknit; turn the work. 

Second row.—Knit nine, leaving nine 
unknit; turn the work. These nine cen- 
tre stitches form the instep. Third to 
ninth row, plain. 





Tenth row.—Knit two together, knit 
five, knit two together. Eleventh to 
eighteenth row plain. 

THe Foor.—Take up nine stitches 
down the left-hand side of the instep, knit 
nine at the left-hand side of the ankle; 
turn the work; knit nine at the left-hand 
side of the instep, and seven across the 
toe; then take up nine stitches down the 
right-hand side of the instep, and knit 
nine stitches at the right-hand side of the 
ankle; turn the work. There are now 
forty-three stitches. 

Second to eighth rows,—Plain. 

VOL. LIx.—44, 
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Ninth row.—Knit seventeen, knit two 
together, knit five, knit two together, knit 
seventeen. 

Tenth row.—Plain. 

Eleventh row.—Knit two together, knit 
fifteen, knit two together, knit three, knit 
two together, knit fifteen, knit two to- 
gether. 

Twelfth row.—Plain. 

Thirteenth row.—Knit two together, 
knit fourteen, knit two together, knit one, 
knit two together, knit fourteen, knit two 


“—. ’ 
ourteenth row.—Knit sixteen plain. 

Fold the work with the right-side in- 
side. With an extra needle knit thesey- 
enteenth stitch, then knit the eighteenth 
and sixteenth stitches together and bind 
the seventeenth over them ; knit the nine- 
teenth and fifteenth stitches together, and 
bind the stitch on the extra needle over 
them. So proceed till all are used. Draw 
the zephyr through the last stitch and 
break it. Sew an over-edge seam up the 
back of the leg, and draw a narrow rib- 
bon through the open row at the ankle. 

If a silk finish is desired, proceed as 
follows: With embroidery silk and a me- 
dium-sized crochet-needle work one chain- 
stitch, and one single crochet in each 
stitch of the first row at the top of the 
leg. When the round is completed, break 
the silk and fasten it neatly. 


—_— 


DRESSING-CASE. 


A CONVENIENT dressing-case is 

made by taking one yard of linen, 
or cloth, and two bunches of skirt-braid, 
any color. Cut two pieces, each twelye 
inches wide, one twenty inches long, and 
the other twenty-four. Round off the 
tops exactly alike, for the flap of the case 
when rolled up. Cut two pieces three 
inches deep by four long, bind three sides 
with braid, and stitch on the shortest piece 
of the foundation in the centre, one on 
each side, with the raw edge, which should 
measure four inches, on the edge of the 
foundation. Out two flaps, bind, and 
stitch on so as to come on over these 
pockets, work a button-hole in each and 
sew a button on the pockets to correspond. 
These are for sponge, a wash-cloth or 
soap. 

Cut a strip four inches in length, one 
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and one-half inches wide, bind and fasten 
lengthwise between the two pockets, divid- 
ing the strip into three straps, to hold 
teoth-brush, nail-brush, and small comb. 
Set.a pocket four inches deep at the top, 
binding on the long sides; furnish with 
flap. For hair-brush and comb: set on 
another pocket three inches deep, four 
inches from the bottom of the case, the 
top of the pocket to be toward the bottom 
of the case. 

Now lay the two parts of the case to- 
gether. Having first bound the straight 
end of the long piece, turn the extra four 
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owner’s initials on the outside of the flap» 
where it shows when rolled up. 





USEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL TRIFLES. 


Wren the useful is fully considered 

among the items presented from 
time to time in the Home MaAGazinzg, the 
beautiful is remembered as well, and even 
in that most convenient but often un- 
attractive article, the shoe and slipper- 
bag, is not forgotten. Perfumed scarfs 
and sachets are still much used, and, as 





Fic, 


inches up on the<other to form the other 
pocket, the top of which should just mias 
touching the top of the one last set on. 
Cut an oval piece of linen eleven and one- 
half inches long by four inches wide; bind 
with braid ; stitch it between these two 
— so it shall form flaps for both. 

ind all round with braid. Sew a yard 
of ‘braid on upper end of case in the mid- 
dle for tying when rolled up. It is im- 
proved by outlining or cross-stitching the 
name of article on each pocket, and the 
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they are decidedly Oriental in effect, they 
are in perfect harmony with present tastes 
and fashions. 

In fig. 1 a most useful receptacle for 
boots and slippers is portrayed. It is very 
easily made, and may also be quite deco- 
rative ; for cretonne in all its pretty color- 
ings, in floral and other patterns, tickings 
which are obtainable in many artistic com- 
binations of color, canvas, or even towel- 
ing may be used for its construction. A 
square of the material forms the back of 























the bag, and upon this two rows of pockets 
are arranged. Each row is formed of a 
straight section of the material laid in 
four broad box-plaits, placed even with 
the lower edge of the back. The tops of 
the pocket portions are bound with braid, 
and a row of braid borders all the edges 
of the bag. A full bow of braid is tacked 
near the top of each pocket, and to each. 
upper corner of the bag is fastened a loop 
of braid that holds a metal ring to be 
passed over nails in the wall or door. The 
braid may be of any color that will match 
or contrast pleasingly with the material. 
When ticking of two colors is used, the 
lighter stripes will frequently show fancy 


stitchings of floss or worsted in different ¢ 


colors that produce quite an Oriental 
effect. 

Fig. 2 illustrates a double sachet which 
is made of a double Japanese napkin 
showing an artistic design in pretty colors. 
The napkin is folded double, joined at 
the sides and ends, and lightly filled with 
cotton wool well sprinkled with a favorite 






















sachet powder. A ribbon is tied lightly 
in a bow in the centre of the napkin, and 
the filling is pushed toward either end, 
the ribbon dividing the sachet into two 
parts. The napkins may be procured in 
a great variety of size and designs, and 
they cost very little. Such sachets may 
be used like a chair scarf, or they may be 
fastened wherever they will be effective. 
The ribbon may be of any preferred 
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with sachets of those perfumes. 


Fig. 3 represents a pincushion and 





hair receiver combined. ‘Two round pin- 
cushions of convenient size, and a strip 
of wide moiré ribbon were used for the 
pretty toilet article illustrated in this en- 
graving. The ribbon is joined to the outer 
edges of the cushions with aslight fullness 
the ends meeting on the top, and thus 
forming a bag for the combings. The 
visible parts of the cushions are of velvet, 
but they may be of silk brocade, or any 
fancy material preferred. Ribbons are 
joined at the ends of the opening of the 
bag, and tied together in a pretty bow, 
the ribbons being left long enough to sus- 
pend the receiver. Some pretty color 
contrasts may be developed between the 
ribbon and cushions, and any preferred 
variety of ribbon may be used. The 
article may be of any size desired; a 
pretty size has cushions three inches in 
diameter, and ribbon five or six inches 
wide. 


Men’s proper business in this world 
falls mainly into three divisions—first, to 
know themselves and the existing state of 
things they have to do with; secondly, to 
be happy in themselves and in the exist- 
ing state of things; thirdly, to mend 
themselves and the existing state of 
things, as far as either are marred or 
mendable. 
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a handsome embroidery of differ- 

ent sorts, white, écru, and tinted, 
is prepared for the decoration of all sorts 
of summer dresses. Foulard gowns look 
very well made up with yokes of embroi- 
dery, the lower part being gathered up on 
the empizcement, and the sleeves into cufts 
to correspond. Some of these yokes, in- 
stead of being cut straight across from 
shoulder to shoulder, are continued down 
the centre into a point both back and 
front. Then there are embroidered lapels 
on the bodice, with one or two panels to 
match for the skirt. A new and pretty 
way of making a foulard gown is to have 
a very wide piece of work placed on the 
front breadth, edge outwards, and todrape 
the opposite side with one end of a semi- 
tunic; the bodice is made full in front and 
open en pointe over a vest of the needle- 
work and finished off at the waist with a 
folded sash-ribbon tied on one side. A 
more dressy style and suitable to the 
sprigged foulards, consists of an undraped 
skirt mounted in flutes round the back to 
the hips, and in front in two wide box- 
plaits with a single one between, gathered 
in honeycomb fashion to the waist. This 
bodice is cut like the preceding, and has 
watered ribbon twisted round the waist 
and tied in very long bows and only on 
one side, the chemisette being in crépe 
lisse gathered to a ribbon necklet. The 
sleeves are tight-fitting, save at the top, 
where a full gusset is inserted, set very 
high on the shoulders. 

Cambrics, zephyr cloths, Alsace fou- 
lards, and Indiennes, as well as mousse- 
line-de-laines, are made up in much the 
same way as the foulards. Some very 
“sated new cottons and figured woolens 

ve appeared in the same style of color- 
ing as the thin silks. There also are to be 
seen delicate organdi muslins—mousse- 
lines peintes they are called—the floral 
patterns being reproduced with watery 
tints which seem as if they had been 
brushed in with the pencil of an aquarel- 
liste. The dull effacé shades in these ma- 
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terials are a marked contrast to the ma- 
jority of the fashionable foulards and 


their prototypes-in cambric, etc. Coarse- 
meshed net, striped with bands of figured 
muslin, made up over colored silks, is ap- 
plicable for demi-toilette. Bright-colored 
spotted and striped foulard, too, is being 
worn for underskirts, to be worn with 
tunics or polonaises of Chantilly lace. 

On page 651 will be found some cos- 
tumes, the little costume, at top of page, of 
Gobelin serge, with front, collar, and cuffs 
of silk patterned material in relief color. 

For school or nursery wear, a combina- 
tion of plain and checked material, or 
blue serge, with a red or white vest, may 
be made in the same fashion. 

The frock fastens at the back with 
hooks, and the front is madeentire. The 
bodice lining reaches below the waist, and 
the kilt is joined on there, the polonaise 
over-front being cut in one length from 
the neck. 

A straight plait of material finishes the 
back, and over this there are loops of rib- 
bon; but a sash-bow of the serge may be 
used at the back, and the straight drapery 
dispensed with entirely. 

The costume on left-hand side of page 
is of plain leaden-gray material, with but- 
tons of dull silver and a black enameled 
rim, and the front and vest of gray, with 
a pattern in pinky-red silk, with touches 
of a deeper crimson shade. 

The skirt is made with the fashionable 
straight draperies, unrelieved by any loop 
at all; and the short coat is cut witha 
fan tail commencing at the rounded side- 
piece. 

The vest is made in one with the bodice, 
and represents a double vest, the top part 
of the lining and the collar-band being 
faced with pale gray twill, and the lower 
part of the fancy material turned back 
with revers of the plain. 

A short crossway basque is added to 
the vest in front, and has two flat silver 
buttons, as if to secure it to the skirt. 

The other costume is of cigar-brown 











flecked with red, and is made in one 
length as a double-breasted coat with 
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cloth, with pin lines of brown silk faintly 
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The skirt is made separately, and is of 
cigar-brown foule, with a border of shaded 
red flowers, the draped piece extending to 





























“Incroyable” lapels, which are turned 
back from the lining, and thus allow the 
bodice to first fasten down the centre, the 
extension buttoning across to the left side. 








we give some sketches illustrative of a few 





the side only, and the coat fastening over 
it with small safety-hooks and eyes. 


It will be noticed that upon page 652 
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pretty dresses for children from six to six- 
teen years of age. In the middle of the 
page we find a little figure which might 


galatea, or white drill. The skirt is edged 
with braid, and is made in kilts; the 
middle one, a plain wide one, adorned 



































be taken equally for a girl or a boy, since 
the dress is becoming and appropriate for 
children of either sex. It may be made 
either of white flannel, dark-blue serge, 


with an anchor worked on the material. 
This skirt should be mounted upon @ 
calico bodice, which will fasten at the 
back with buttons and buttonholes. The 
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blouse slips right over the child’s head, quite the best little mites of four and up- 
and has no opening beyond that at the ward can possibly wear, for in them there 
neck, and is, in fact, cut after the regula- is no restraint, and little chance of out- 






































tion method. The collar is made and growing. There is no prettier nor more 
pat on separately, and so is the anchor- economical style in vogue. _ 
ecorated front. Dresses of this type are Our next model, the maiden in the left- 
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hand corner, wears another hygienic gar- 
ment, made of soft sage-green vigogne, 
trimmed with gold galloon. This dress is 
made a/a princesse. The plaited skirt is 
put into the bodice just below the waist, 
with a piping of vigogne fastened down 
the back, and has a loose peplum in front 
of material gauged at the neck, and 
caught up well on the left hip. The sleeves 
are puffed, and finished with galloon. 

Upon the other side of the page we 
have a small gown made of velvet and 
Indian cashmere ; the former black, the 
latter a pale French gray. The skirt in 
this case is quite separate from the other 
part of the costume, and so has this ad- 
vantage that it can be worn with another 
dress if necessary. The overdress is a 
“ Princess” one again, plaited at the 
neck and waist, draped prettily over the 
skirt, and fastened down the back. The 
collar and sleeves are of velvet, and 
epaulette cords are introduced to give an 
extra degree of smartness to the whole. 
The little hat which is worn with this 
dress is made of gray chip, with an under 
brim of black chip, trimmed with soft 
plumes of black and gray. 

In the two figures below we recognize 
girls who are fast leaving childhood, and 
advancing toward womanhood. The first 
wears a sensible cloth dress, neatly draped 
with a panel of closely-plaited cloth, con- 
fined with bands of velvet at the side of 
the skirt. The short coat bodice has a 
waistcoat carrying out the same idea, with 
becoming shoulder-straps of velvet, and 
pointed cuffs, into which the slightly full 
sleeves are brought. ‘This is astyle which 
would look well carried out in golden- 
brown cloth and seal velvet. 

The young lady who completes the page 
wears a dark-blue serge dress, made in a 
style suggestive of the “Incroyable.” It 
is closely braided round the hem of the 
skirt and outline of the overdress, ard has 
a loose vest of white Pongée silk. The 
sleeves are cut up rather above the wrist, 
and are finished with full Pongée brought 
into narrow bands. 

Every one of these models is highly be- 
eoming, and eminently useful for every- 
day wear. They are, moreover, simplicity 
itself, and admit of being copied with very 
little difficulty. 

On page 653 we show two exquisite 
Paris models, which admit of being copied 
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in many colors, and with numerous vari- 
ations. One is a red cloth costume, 
trimmed with flat black braid, and the 
other is in two shades of green, trimmed 
with lovely embroidery. 





Tue Joy or Porsurr. It is natural 
for man to be always looking forward to 
something beyond the present, hoping for 
something he does not possess, expecting 
something that has not yet appeared, pur- 
suing something that is not yet attained. 
Naturally, too, happiness seems to him to 
be centred in this future attainment or 

ossession. He is always going to be 
nappy by and by, when this or that hope 
is realized. Meantime he is content to 
labor and strive for it, and endure as pa- 
tiently as may be the present hard work 
or self-denial in the anticipation of what 
is to come. Pope says truly, “Hope 
springs eternal in the human breast; man 
never is, but always to be blest.” Yet, 
whatever pleasure may reasonably be at- 
tached to success, there is a still greater 
and far more lasting one connected with 
pursuit. Every one with normal abilities 
is striving for something, and it is in this 
very striving that he gains the most real 
happiness. 





Favoritism. One of the most unfor- 
tunate things that can happen in the life 
of a child is to be exposed to the injustice 
which arises from favoritism, and yet it is 
perhaps one of the most common. The 
nurses, the teachers in school, even parents 
themselves are constantly likely to be led 
away by the natural fondness which some 
children are so much more apt to excite 
than others, or by the less excusable mo- 
tives of prejudice or of interest. Perfect 
fairness in the treatment of a collection 
of children is perhaps not to be expected, 
impartiality being a god-like attribute not 
often attained to by mere humanity ; but 
in its plainer manifestations favoritism is 
an evil which should be most vigorously 
fought against. 





Ir is not the least advantage of friend- 
ship that by communicating our thoughts 
to another we render them distinct to our- 
selves, and reduce the subjects of our sor- 
row and anxiety to their just magnitude 
for our own individual contemplation. 











PUBLISHER. 


W* rarely ask the attention of readers 

of the “Home” MaaGaziIneE to 
items of interest in monthly contemporaries 
because, as they are published at the same 
time as this magazine, they would often be 
old before our readers could see them— 
things get old rapidly, nowadays. But 
we have pleasure to make an exception 
this month to tell Home readers of a 
very valuable supplement published in 
Popular Gardening for May, 1889. This 
monthly is a very handsome and a very 
ably edited paper and we feel sure that 
any one who has to do with gardening 
of any kind will find the Insect Supple- 
ment to Popular Gardening for May 
worth many times the cost. Some of the 
remedies for these pests of the garden are 
old stand-bys, while others are wholly new 
to our experience. New or old, it is a 
mighty handy thing to have all the reme- 
dies in one place. This number for May 
is ten cents, including the Insect Supple- 
ment; the subscription is one dollar a year. 
Address, ‘‘ Popular Gardening Publishing 
Co., No. 202 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y.” 


As fast as any new duty is revealed to 
a man, or any great need of humanity 
appeals to his heart, or any truth or prin- 
ciple requires his assistance, an obligation 
is at once created which he can by no 
means repudiate orreason away. Itstands 
there, either to welcome him to a higher 
life in its fulfillment than he has ever 
known before or to reproach him for ne- 
glecting its rightful claims. “ Unless 
above himself he can erect himself, how 
poor a thing is man!” 


Srmpxy to show dislike or displeasure 
at the lack of anything desirable is not 
the way to supply that lack; and to give 
cold looks and hard words to the unsym- 
pathetic will never fill their souls with 
that sweet and tender spirit. 


WASHING-DAY MADE EASY. 


HERE is reason in everything, but 
not every reason given is true. 
About washing clothes, for instance, 
common sense and the chemistry of every- 
day life teach us that certain things must 
be done, while others may be left undone. 
Clothes must be made clean, sweet, pure, 
and wholesome without either injuring 
the fabric or the hands of the laundress. 
If these objects can be attained, it does not 
matter as to what methods are used, and 
the soap, or soap powder, no matter 
what it is called, that will admit of the 
most varied methods of use isthe handiest. 
Some things, however, are important to 
observe. The dirt and all soap must be 
entirely removed from the interstices of 
the clothes and all microbes must be de- 
stroyed. The only and easiest way to do 
this is by heating the water in which the 
clothes are contained to the boiling point. 
The boiling water, by constant self-agita- 
tion, is forced through the interstices of the 
fabrics, and thus cleanses them as they can 
be cleansed in no other way without in 
any manner injuring the fabric. There 
is no easier, surer, or safer way of wash- 
ing clothes clean than by using PyYLr’s 
PEARLINE. Above all things, avoid any 
soap or soap powder that does not work to 
best advantage in hot water. [ap.] 


A Sounp Mrinp rn a Sounp Bopy. 
The healthy who would continue to enjoy 
the inestimable blessing of a sound mind 
in a sound body must observe the condi- 
tions under which alone that blessing can 
be prolonged. Let no man be foolish 
enough to suppose that he has a brain, a 
physique, a constitution, capable of bear- 
ing anything. When a vigorous system 
does collapse, the wreck is generally so 
utter as to be past salvage. Always, there- 
fore, seek medical aid before the crisis 
comes. The strongest and the weakest 
are equally helpless when struck down by 
a deadly malady. , 
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THE IMPENDING 





WHICH SHALL BE THE NATIONAL 
FLOWER OF AMERICA? 


HAVE YOU VOTED? 


HICH shall be the national flower 

of America? This is a question 

that is now exciting wide-spread interest. 

Thousands have already voted on it, and 

within the next fortnight it is safe to say 

that from ten to twenty thousand people, 

all over the United States, will register 
their choice. 

It is a curious fact that America has no 
one national flower like the Shamrock of 
Ireland, the Rose of England, or the 
Thistle of Scotland. 

The discussion on this subject was be- 
gun in the Boston daily Globe, May 13th, 
1888, by a signed editorial from the pen 
of “ Jean Kincaid.” Since that time the 
discussion has spread all over the country, 
and the English papers even have taken 
the matter up. It was felt that so im- 
portant a matter should surely be left to 
the free choice of the American people 
themselves, but how to arrange for a vote 
has been the perplexing question. 

Mr. Prang, of Christmas-card fame, re- 
cently hit upon a novel expedient, which 
he offered as worthy of atrial. It met an 
instantaneous and general acceptance, and 
the choice of a national flower for America 
is now being decided through the medium 
of the booksellers, newsdealers, and sta- 
tioners of the country by means of Prang’s 
artistic souvenir entitled, Our National 
Flower. 

This souvenir is an exquisite little vol- 
ume, with pictures of the two leading 
floral candidates, each of which pleads in 
charming verse and lovely colors its own 
cause for a national choice. 

A short history of the contest is printed 
on the last page, and a postal vote is in- 
closed ready for mailing, only requiring 
to be filled out by the voter. The result 
of the vote will be published from time to 
time in the leading papers, and the final 
choice will be announced by mail to ever 
voter after December 31st next, at which 
date the polls will close. 
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The price of the beautiful little volume 
pape vote, is only twenty-five cents, 
and is sold by all the leading booksellers 
and stationers. 

In looking over the names of those who 
have already voted, it is interesting to 
notice the choice of various prominent 
persons on the lists : 

Clergymen have voted very extensively 
for the Mayflower, although Dr. Phillips 
Brooks, of Boston, has cast his vote for 
the Golden Rod, as has also Dr. Morgan 
Dix of New York, Rev. Minot J. Savy- 
age, the great Unitarian preacher, has 
voted for the Laurel. Joseph Cook sends 
in his vote for the Golden Rod. So does 
that other great reformer, Dr. Howard 
Crosby. Rev. Brooke Herford, the 
famous English preacher, votes for the 
Golden Rod, and Lyman Abbott for the 
Mayflower. 

Authors have voted queerly. A letter 
in the familiar hand of John G. Whittier 
is recorded for the Golden Rod. James 
Parton votes for the Mayflower, and the 
gifted author of John Ward, Preacher 
(Margaret Deland), casts a vote for the 
Laurel. Harriet Beecher Stowe votes 
for the Golden Rod, and E. L. Godkin 
wants the Mayflower. Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps votes the Golden Rod ticket. The 
famous woman’s suffragist, Lucy Stone, 
votes for the Golden Rod, also. 

T. V. Powderly has found time in his 
busy life to vote on the national flower 
question, and his choice is the Golden Rod. 
John Fiske favors the Mayflower, and 
Judge Noah Davis the Golden Rod. 

It will be seen that a very great num- 
ber of people have already voted. Every 
one should be sure to vote immediately 
after reading this announcement. 

It will be something to be proud of in 
all your after life that you were among 
those who contributed to the selection of a 
National Flower, and it is safe to say that 
unless you vote this very day you may 
lose the chance of influencing the result, 
for itis hard to remember these many 
matters in our busy life. Thousands will 
vote on this question the coming fortnight. 























